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Ow1nc to various causes, the publication of the index to vol. 
25 of THE SPECTATOR has been delayed to the present time. 
Subscribers desiring to bind their numbers for last year will be 
furnished an index on application. 





Tue decennial gathering of the Underwriters Association of 
the South convened at Atlanta yesterday, the 23d inst. From 
information we have received, we judge it will be the largest and 
most interesting gathering the Association has ever had. Pres- 
ident Gay and Secretary Stockdell have been exceedingly active 
in perfecting arrangements for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of the members and their guests, and a most enjoyable 
session is anticipated. On other pages of this issue we print 
the annual address, prepared by M. Bennett, Jr. of Hartford, 
President of the National Board, and our well known corres- 
pondent “ Per Simmons.” The writer has abandoned the 
beaten track of insurance essayists, and treats of the benefits of 
social intercourse upon business in general and underwriting in 


‘ particular. The address is written in the author’s most agree- 


able style and will well repay perusal. 





Tue mutual mill insurance companies of New England met 
with a heavy loss last week in the destruction of the two Bartlett 
mills at Newburyport, Mass. On a loss of $300,000 there was 
$249,000 insurance, all in the mutual companies. From the fact 
that the mutuals accepted the risk, it is to be presumed that the 
mill was provided with automatic sprinklers and all the best 
means of fire prevention and extinction, but the mills burned, 
nevertheless. When the facts regarding the fire are made 
known, we have no doubt but the fire will be traceable to inher- 
ent faults of construction, which could not be patched up or 
glossed over by the modifications required by the mutuals as a 
condition of membership. In spite of every precaution great 
fires will occur, and the mutual system of insurance can no 
more prevent them than can the stock system. The mutual 
Companies have unquestionably done much for the protection of 
mill property by insisting upon the adoption of the most ap- 
Proved safeguards, fire apparatus, water supply, etc., and the 





stock companies might well follow their example by requiring 
propertyowners to adopt proper means for preventing and ex- 
tinguishing fires instead of relying entirely upon the underwriters 
to indemnify them for fire losses. 





Tue bill introduced in the legislature which was intended to 
compel the Lloyds Plate Glass underwriters to become an incor- 
porated company, and to comply with the insurance laws, has 
been virtually defeated in the Assemoly. An amendment to it 
was adopted striking out that portion that applied to individ- 
uals doing an insurance business, and as the Lloyds claim to be 
simply individual underwriters, the amendment rendered the 
bill inapplicable to them. In commenting on this bill recently, 
we held that it ought to pass, but should be made sufficiently 
general in its application to cover all companies, associations 
or individuals doing any kind of an insurance business, and not 
confine it simply to plate glass companies, The Assembly, 
however, thinks differently, and so far from requiring the 
Lloyds to comply with the insurance laws, passed the Duguid 
bill, exempting the worst class of co-operative life insurance 
companies from any and all responsibility to the law. The de- 
bate on the plate glass bill was lengthy, and remarkable for the 
fact that many of our legislators freely expressed themselves as 
opposed to any legislative restrictions upon the business of un- 
derwriting. This was especially noticeable, as the same astute 
statesmen devoted more time last week to the consideration of 
insurance bills than they have during the entire session. Now, 
if they will throw out all the insurance bills they have before 
them, repeal all existing laws upon the subject of insurance, 
abolish the Insurance Department, and thus encourage free 
trade in underwriting, they will be consistent with themselves 
and confer a boon upon the insurance fraternity as well as the 
public. There was atime when it seemed necessary to im- 
pose legislative restrictions upon the insurance business, be- 
cause of certain abuses that had crept into it, but since the 
legislature began to interfere in the matter, every member has 
felt bound to introduce some new bill relative to insurance, 
until, in the course of years, the restrictions imposed by law 
upon the business have placed greater burdens upon the public 
than did the evils they were intended to remedy. Too much 
legislation has proved worse than too little, for every burden 
sought to be imposed by law upon the insurance companies, 
has been gracefully transferred to the shoulders of the people. 
If we are to have any restraints upon the business of insurance, 
they should apply equally to all persons doing such business, 
whether chartered companies, voluntary associations or individ- 
uals. As the laws now stand, they stultify themselves, impos- 
ing the greatest restrictions upon the most responsible organiza- 
tions, and exempting from all restraint those having neither 
character, capital nor lawful existence. It is against such legis- 
lation as this that we protest. It is unfair to make fish of one 
and flesh of another. As to the Lloyds, as we have frequently 
said, we believe it to be financially strong, and ready and will- 
ing to pay every dollar of liability it incurs. But that is not the 
point; so long as these individual underwriters, acting in an 
associated capacity, do an insurance business, they should be 
held amenable to the insurance laws, just as regularly incorpor- 
ated companies doing a precisely similar business are held. 
But, as the legislature seems inclined to throw open the door to 
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promiscuity in insurance, it should remove all existing legal 
restraints, so as to place all companies on an equal footing. If 
the co-operative life insurance companies that do not give any 
guarantee of good faith are to be permitted to do business with- 
out any restraint whatever, then those companies that have cap- 
ital and character at their back should have the same privilege. 
The general tenor of recent legislation is to offer a premium for 
irresponsibility. 





Tue Duguid co-operative swindling bill that was rushed 
through the Assembly last week, out of compliment to the de- 
moralized condition of Mr. Husted, cannot be understood by 
the intelligent members of that body, or, if it is understood, its 
passage indicates that our legislators are the veriest set of dem- 
agogues extant. This bill proposes to permit any company or 
association to do a life insurance business in this State without 
. complying with the insurance laws, provided such company or 
association pays its benefits from assessments made upon its 
members. This is supposed to be in the interests of the ben 
evolent societies, most of which would be unable to deposit the 
$100,000 required, or to keep a reserve sufficient to meet their 
liabilities. But, in fact, the law invites all sorts of co-operative 
companies to come here and rob our citizens, as the residents of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio have recently been robbed by this very 
class of speculators in bogus life insurance. Even the more 
reputable of this class of companies consume the greater part of 
their receipts in expenses, the expenses being made up of 
salaries of officers and commissions to agents. An agent of the 
Hartford Life and Annuity, a co-operative concern that has 
been doing much delusive business in this State recently, in- 
formed us that he was making from thirty to forty dollars a day 
soliciting for the company. His field of operations lay largely 
among the dry goods men, most of whom took certificates for 
$5,000. The membership fee is $20 and the annual dues $15, 
both of which are collected in advance. The agent frankly in- 
formed us that this $35 was divided between the officers and 
the agents, and that he was making more money than he had 
earned since the panic. In consideration of this advance pay- 
ment of $35, the agent issued a certificate of membership, which 
is about as valuable to the holder as a certificate of membership 
in the Sons of Malta. Doubtless it is ‘* recorded ” somewhere, 
but the member will scarcely reap any bexefit from it. These 
certificates simply guarantee that, in case of the death of the 
member, the officers of the cornpany will levy an assessment on 
the other members, and that the proceeds of such assessment, 
less a percentage for more expenses, will be paid to the heirs of 
the deceased. There is no obligation on the part of any one to 
pay this assessment, and no guarantee that the officers will 
properly disburse it if they do. Mr. Duguid’s bill invites all 
other irresponsible companies of this character to come to New 
York and deceive and delude the public to their hearts content, 
without fear of the law or its officers. It is bad enough to have 
such companies organized within the State, but when it comes 
to inviting those of other States to come in and aid in plunder- 
ing the people, the evil assumes a magnitude that is alarming. 
Deputy Superintendent McCall was the author of a bill intended 
to prevent co-operative companies of other States coming here 
to do business, which bill was killed through the weakness and 


demoralization of Mr. Husted. We hope Mr, McCall will use 





his efforts to kill Mr. Duguid’s bill in the Senate, and to have 
his own bill reconsidered in the Assembly. It is a wise ang 
just measure, so far as it goes, and should become a law, 





THE statement was printed in the daily papers last week 
that the Court of appeals had rendered a decision in the famous 
Dwight case adverse to the companies contesting the claim, 
This is the case of Col. Dwight, of Binghamton, who insured 
his life for a large amount, and died suddenly under circum. 
stances that excited suspicion. Previous to his death, several 
of the companies in which he had taken out policies, desired to 
cancel them, on the ground that he had in his application mis 
represented his physical condition—he having spit blood on 
several occasions—and tendered him back the premiums he had 
paid. He refused to cancel the policies, and was notified that 
the companies would contest their payment. When he died, 
the Equitable and the Home paid the amount of the claims 
against them, but the other companies refused do so on the 
ground stated. Suit was begun against them, and on the com. 
panies putting in an answer to the effect that the deceased had 
raised blood, but concealed the fact in his application, the 
plaintiffs demanded a bill of particulars, and the court granted 
an order requiring the defendants to specify when and where 
the deceased spit blood, and to give the list of witnesses by 
whom they intended to prove the fact. From this ruling the 
companies appealed, and the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
printed last week, simply declares that the question of making 
the order complained of was discretionary with the lower 
court, and the Court of Appeals declined to interfere. We have 
not seen the decision of the Court, but are informed that this is 
its purport, and its effect will be to compel the contesting 
companies to expose their defense, and to place in the hands of 
the plaintiffs the names of their witnesses. Although nearly 
three years have elapsed since the plaintiffs began suit, no effort 
has been made by them to bring the case to trial, although the 


‘companies have offered to furnish all the information the Court 


ordered, provided they would go to trial without further delay. 
By putting off the trial, the companies’ witnesses may die off, 
move away, or be bought up, or many things may interfere 
to prevent their making good their defense. After furnishing 
the bill of particulars as ordered, they will be forced to confine 
themselves to precisely the defence therein specified, and to the 
witnesses named. The order of the Court requiring the defend- 
ants to expose the character of their defense is regarded as a very 
extraordinary one. Plaintiffs are sometimes required to furnish 
a defendant with a bill of particulars so that he may know the 
accusations he is called upon to answer, but to require a de 
fendant to expose his line of defense is declared to be without 
precedent. As a matter of fact, therefore, none of the Dwight 
cases have yet been brought to trial, and the statement that the 
Court of Appeals had decided against them is misleading. 
* * * 

Life insurance companies have been more or less censured 
because they contest claims which they believe to be unjust. 
There is always a vast amount of sympathy expressed for the 
widow and children in such cases, the public apparently for 
getting that the insurance companies are but the custodians of 
funds saved up by prudent men for the benefit of their widows 
and children. Such a trust fund is too sacred to become a prey 
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to sharpers, or to be thrown away in the payment of unjust 
claims. The public forgets, too, that the application is made a 

rt of the contract, and any fraud or misstatements that are 
material made in the application render the policy of insurance 
yoid. If Colonel Dwight had raised blood on several occasions 
and in making his application for insurance denied that he had 
done so, he deceived the companies as to a material fact relative 
to his physical condition. Had he said that he had raised blood, 
they would not have insured him, as is evidenced by the fact 
that when they ascertained that he had deceived them they 
offered to return the premiums he had paid and cancel their 
policies. Under these circumstances, the duty which these 
companies owe to their other policyholders required them to 
contest the payment of the policies he had secured by misrepre- 
sentation. But the misstatements in the application are not the 
sole reasons for contesting these claims; other facts will be 
disclosed at the trial that will fully justify the managers in re- 
fusing to pay them unless ordered to do so by the courts. The 
life insurance companies as a rule, are reluctant to enter into 
litigation, for it is not only annoying and expensive, but is injur- 
ious to the general business of life insurance. On the contrary, 
it is vastly to their interest to pay all honest claims promptly, 
and this they generally do as soon as proofs of loss are presented 
tothem. But in the interests of good morals, and of their pol- 
icyholders they are in duty bound to contest every claim they 
believe to be fraudulent. While it does not necessarily follow 
that because he made misstatements in his applications for in- 
surance, Col. Dwight had deliberately intended to defraud the 
companies, yet the fact that he concealed from them such facts 
as would have caused them to reject his application had they 
been made, was sufficient warrant for them to desire a judicial 
decision as to their liability. We are decidedly opposed to in- 
surance litigation, but the funds held in trust by our life insur- 
ance companies for the benefit of prospective widows and their 
children, constitute a trust that should be carefully guarded from 
fraud and deception, whether intentionally perpetrated or not. 





A TEMPEST IN A TEAPOT. 


GREAT commotion has been stirred up by the introduc- 

tion in the legislature ‘at Albany, by Mr. Husted, of the 
following bill, heretofore printed in Tue SpecTrator : 

SECTION 1.—No company, corporation, association, individual or organization 

of any kind whatsoever, of any other state of the United States, or of any country 

foreign to the United States, shall transact any business pertaining to insurance 


in this state, on the assessment, co-operative or any other plan, without comply- 
ing with the insurance laws of this state. 


SEc. 2.—Any person acting for any such company, corporation, association, 
individual or organization, in violation of the law, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


SEC. 3.—This act shall take effect immediately. 


We have previously spoken of this bill as one that ought to 


"pass, but regretting that it applied only to co-operative or ben- 


evolent associations organized in other states or countries. It 
should, in justice to a deluded public, be amended so as to apply 
equally to this class of companies organized within this State. 
This bill was drawn by John A. McCall, Jr., Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, and no man knows better than he, the ex- 
tent to which the public is being deceived by the promises of 





these associations that hold out to the ignorant or unthinking 
hopes of life insurance, yet having neither character nor capital 
to guarantee the fulfillment of their promises. The intelligent 
reader would naturally suppose that the bill was a proper one 
to be enacted into a law. Certainly, corporations or associa- 
tions organized in other States, deriving from this State no au- 
thority or power whatever, paying no taxes, and assuming none 
of the burdens imposed on our own corporations, coming here 
to transact business so suspicious in its character as co-operative 
life insurance, should be required to conform to those laws that 
are thrown around our own chartered companies, having mil- 
lions of capital and established reputations. The Mutual Life, 
the Equitable, the United States, and other regular life insur- 
ance companies, possessing millions of dollars of assets, and that 
are noted for their fair dealing with their policyholders, are re- 
quired to comply with a code of laws enacted ostensibly for the 
purpose of protecting the public, and insuring the fulfillment of 
the contracts entered into by them. But under existing laws, 
any irresponsible set of sharpers may organize a so-called co-op- 
erative life insurance company in any other State, without capital 
or character, and come here to do business without any legal re- 
straint whatever. We have had an example of what may be 
done in this direction by the proceedings of the Hartford Life 
and Annuity Company, that has taken thousands of dollars from 
our citizens (to divide up among the officers and agents of the 
Company), under a pretence of giving them life insurance, 
when, in fact, the company guarantees nothing whatever. It 
was to drive out just such deceptive concerns that Mr. McCall 
drafted the bill, above quoted, and we have reason to believe 
that it was intended for the especial benefit of the Hartford 
Life and Annuity. 

But its introduction has raised a regular tempest in a teapot. 
It appears that the benevolent associations in this State, antici- 
pating legislation hostile to their interests, have appointed a 
permanent committee to watch bills introduced in the legisla- 
ture, and to sound the alarm in case anything prejudicial to 
them is proposed. Seeing Mr. Husted’s bill, referring solely to 
companies of other States, they flew to arms, and in a three col- 
umn article in The Herald, assailed Mr. Husted personally, and 
entered a protest against the passage of the bill. The article says: 
‘‘ Three hundred thousand men in the State of New York who at 
present belong to mutual benefit societies and who hope when 
called hence that their wives and children will receive those 
benefits which their societies insure are in arms against a bill 
introduced in the Assembly by Mr. James W. Husted.” If it 
be a fact that ‘three hundred thousand” citizens of New York 
are members of co-operative or benevolent societies of other 
States, then, indeed, it is time a stop was put to the operations 
of these other State imposters. The average annual cost to 
each one of these members for the privilege of belonging to 
these associations, including membership fees, annual dues and 
assessments is not less than $20. If $6,000,000 are being car- 
ried out of the State annually by a horde of societies that are 
not subject to our State laws, and give no security whatever 
that a dollar of this sum will be returned in accordance with 
their promises, then the benevolent societies that have a legal 
status in the State should unite to drive out the invaders that 
are robbing them of their business. But it is not true that there 
are “three hundred thousand” persons who would be affected 
by the passage of this bill. The legislative committee of the 
State benevolent societies have simply blundered, and construed 
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the bill as applying to them, when in fact, not being mentioned 
in it, they are specially exempted from its operation should it 
become a law. In the “three hundred thousand men” men- 
tioned, they have included the members of State organizations, 
and so have gone off at half cock. In their protest, they give a 
list of nearly 200 organizations which, they say would be pro- 
hibited from doing business under a law such as proposed in this 
bill; as a matter of fact, fully one half the societies named are 
State organizations, and so exempt from the requirements of 
the bill, while not more than half a dozen of the remainder ever 
attempted to do business in the State. The bill, if passed, would 
apply consequently to not more than half a dozen other-state 
companies doing business in this State, and the hue and cry 
raised by our benevolent societies is so much ammunition wasted. 

The Herald article states that this bill is being pushed by the 
regular life insurance companies, which is not a fact. As we 
have stated, it was prepared by Mr. McCall for the purpose of 
heading off the so-called life insurance companies of other 
States, that do business on the assessment plan, and that are 
organized and managed solely in the interests of a few sharpers 
who officiate as agents. All these schemers desire is to collect 
the advance membership fees and dues, and in return for the 
sums so secured, all they promise to do is to levy assessments 
upon members whenever a death occurs among them. Whether 
the assessment is paid or not is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence to them; their objective point is the advance payments 
made by new members. The managers of regular life insur- 
ance companies do not wage war on the purely benevolent or 
charitable societies that, among other things, promise mortu- 
ary benefits. They believe such societies to be well enough in 
their way, but when such promises are considered as life insur- 
ance, they regard them as deceptive. What they do make war 
on, and what they know to be opposed to the public interests, 
are the co-operative associations, organized for the purpose ot 
providing profitable places for unprincipled or ignorant men, 
while deluding the public into the belief that they are furnishing 
life insurance at low rates. The disastrous failure of hundreds 
of such companies, whereby the public has been victimized to an 
enormous extent, has demonstrated the fact that the co-operative 
plan of life insurance is wrong in principle, and that companies 
so organized do not, under the most favorable circumstances 
live beyond a few years, but expiring from inherent decay, 
leave those who have put their trust in them to mourn the loss 
of their money, and to lament the fact that they are advancing 
in years, so that the cost of that kind of insurance that does in- 
sure is increased because of their tarrying with the co-operatives. 
It is to these speculative concerns, and not to the purely benev- 
olent societies that the regular life companies and the intelli- 
gent press are arrayed in opposition. When any association 
prosecutes the business of life insurance, whether true or false 
in principle, for gain, sending its agents and solicitors into the 
highways and byways seeking new members from whom to 
obtain either regular premiutas or advance membership fees, 
that moment such association should be regarded as a life insur- 
ance company and made to conform to State laws regarding 
life insurance, to furnish the guarantees of good faith required, 
and to pay its proportion of taxes, as other business corpora- 
tions do. Benevolent societies do not, as a rule, prosecute the 
life insurance feature of their organization as a business. Or- 
ganized within certain secret societies, trades or professions, 
members are not solicited, but come in voluntarily. No salaries 





are paid to officers, and no extravagant commissions to agents; 
no one makes a profit out of it, but, on the contrary, all maintain 
their membership at an expense. Such benevolent institutions 
are not, properly speaking, doing a life insurance business, ang 
may be, without serious public injury, exempt from compliance 
with the requirements of the insurance laws. They should, 
however, be required to report annually the amount of business 
transacted by them. These societies are very different from the 
speculative co-operative concerns, which take all they can get 
and return as little as possible, and that are maintained for the 
sole profit of their officers and agents. So far as Mr. Husted’s 
bill is intended to suppress such delusive organizations, it should 
meet the hearty approval of every one. 

But the clamor raised by the State benevolent societies has had 
the effect of killing this meritorious bill, the operation of which / 
would have been fully as beneficial to the benevolent societies 
as to legitimate life insurance. The legislative committee of 
these societies caused members of the legislature to be deluged 
from all parts of the State with protests against the passage of 
the bill, and demanded that they should use their influence to 
defeat it. Mr. Husted became frightened at the tempest he had 
raised, and last week rose in his place and stultified himself by 
asking the Assembly to kill the bill whose paternity he had as- 
sumed. Unable to withstand the clamor of his constituents, and 
fearing to lose their support in future elections, he abandoned 
the advocacy of a wise measure, framed in the interests of the 
public and designed to protect the people from avaricious. 
sharpers and swindlers. The Assembly granted his request 
and killed the bill. Thereupon Mr. Duguid called up a bill 
previously introduced by him, exempting all co-operative and 
benevolent societies from compliance with the insurance laws, 
and secured its immediate passage. It will be found in full in 
our Albany letter, This bill opens the door to every co-oper- 
ative swindle that chooses to seek business in this State, and 
exposes a rich field for unscrupulous managers of bogus com- 
panies to cultivate. In their action on these two bills, Mr. 
Husted and other members of the Assembly, have written them- 
selves down as political demogogues of the most trucculent char- 
acter, who are ready to yield their private judgment at any time 
to the clamor of interested persons, rather than jeopard their 
chances of reelection. When Mr. Duguid’s bill reaches the 
Senate, we hope to see some intelligent action taken on this 
question. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEVELAND. 

A New Class of Adjusters—Men Who Look After the Interests of Claimants and 
Obstruct Payments—Adjusting a Carpet Loss—A Salvage on Coffins, Shrouds 
and Undertaking Fixtures—The Funny Business in Underwriting—Ice Not Re 
garded as Merchandise—Local Laconics. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

Onto is a big State, politically speaking, and as a Democratic journal re 
marks, spells nation with abig O. Even the insurance fraternity feel the 
importance of their location, and are always ready for an emergency+ 
There are insurance adjusters for stock companies, and insurance adjust 
ers for mutuals, and Jately a small crop of adjusters has sprang up, who 
do adjusting for the claimant. These fellows are keen on the scent, and 
hardly a large loss occurs, but what they send in their card proffering their 
services to protect the claimant against their wicked adversaries—the in- 
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surance adjusters. One of these officials prints a line of references to 

ies from whom he has succeeded in getting liberal fees for doing that 
which they would have been far better off to have done themselves. Mankind 
loves to be humbugged, and a claimant who has a sure case fora given 
amount, feels so much easier when he has feed a professional expert to 
look wise, and throw obstacles in the way of a fair adjustment. He never 
realizes the cost of the investment until the proofs are all made up, and the 
settlement concluded, and then he is often brought to face the fact that the 
adjusters in the language of Ben Franklin, have made him “ pay dear for 
the whistle.” 

Cincinnati has an adjuster—one of the old school, and once an insur- 
ance official—who advertises himselfas the champion of the people against 
the wrongs of the companies’ adjusters—were there anything wrong or 
criminal in the average adjustment, one, in view of the many years the gen- 
tleman referred to acted as adjuster for fire companies, would be tempted 
to repeat the adage that “ the biggest rascal always turns State evidence.” 

Losses still run mighty lively, and the adjusters look pretty sharp to the 
ducats. It was reserved for an old adjuster in one of the Western States 
to cap the climax on insurance economics. It seems that a yard and a 
half of carpet was the cause of the outbreak, the assured—a lady by the 
way—had insisted there was fifty cents damage to the article, and the old 
time adjuster feeling aggrieved that he could not settle it for twenty-five 
cents, proudly drew himself up to his best perpendicular, and in sonorous 
accents and with well-rounded periods, fairly took away the lady’s breath by 
bursting forth: “‘ Ffty cents! Madam, do you suppose the old Fire Com- 
pany of North America, incorporated before this century had its birth, 
sends me over here to literally pour her assets into your lap?” The 
twenty-five cent conundrum was too much for the lady, and rather than 
risk another oration, she took the quarter. 

Quite a number of the “ boys” have been wrestling over a coffin case in 
Cincinnati. Over 2500 coffins, too wet to burn, and some of them so open 
that, in the words of an undertaker, you “could throw a corpse through 
the cracks,” was put upon the market. They were “condemned stock” 
—total loss goods—and yet quite a little sum was realized from their sale. 
With them was a collection of wet shrouds and damp hardware, such a 
collection of funeral goods as never before was put upon the market. The 
undertakers flocked to the sale, and the lot was closed out so cheap that 
it would pay any one desirous of migrating to the other world to come 
here and buy his outfit. 

Whilst on Cincinnati matters it might do to refer to the Gay Manufac- 
turing Company, which also called for a contribution of $87,500 insur- 
ance—all first-class companies. Here were two special hazards ; one ex- 
clusively an iron-worker, with pethaps a very small amount of pattern- 
making and a trifle of hard wood working, and the other a wood worker 
for certain. Each fire took place in locations apparently no more hazard- 
ous than a dry-goods store. The former originated in the iron-finishing 
room, and the latter in the sample room. The hazards which the compan- 
ies looked upon as the special features in the risks—namely, wood work- 
ing, varnishing or painting—cut no figure at all,as the only part of the 
two buildings saved in an undamaged condition was where these elements 
of hazards existed. Yet the risks were so classified as specials, and the 
losses charged up to wood-workers. There is a heap of funny logic in 
insurance details. Some pretend to prognosticate where fires will occur, 
and knowingly cancel risks on account of some peculiar mental hazard, 
and pass others with a knowing glance as being pretty fair risks, and when 
the roll-call is sounded at the end of the year, a large majority of the can- 
celed risks will promptly answer, and a great number of the “accepted 
tisks” make their only answer in the columns of the loss record. Some, 
with a great show of emotion, fluently discuss about the “ fire line,” delve 
into statistics, exhibit a wonderful knowledge of so-called hazards and 
lines, and with the inspiration of an office chair, discuss risks a thousand 
miles away, and then at the end ‘of the year find some “ fool underwriter,” 
as they would term him, has blundered through year after year, and made 

4 far less percentage of losses to receipts than they have. This they call 
luck ; the losing of the business, immaculate knowledge. After years of 
labor and thought, one is often driven to the conclusion of one of Dickens’ 
characters, “ that it is all a muddle.” Recently a Western agent sent an Ohio 
company a line on several warehouses and merchandise therein. The 
President of the company didn’t understand why a detached frame ware- 
house should pay two and a half per cent, and telegraphed his agent to 
know the character of the merchandise. In a short time came back the 


answer, in one word—“Ice.” The shock of cold air was too much for the 





president, and words not lawful to be spoken in polite circles went over 
the wires in the order to “cancel immediately.” Ice as merchandise is 
good—and an icehouse slid in as a warehouse is colder than its contents. 

The Phenix, N. Y., has appointed a splendid man for special agent for 
Ohio and Kentucky, in the person of Colonel A. B. Gatewood, late of the 
London and Liverpool and Globe, and for ashort time with the Cincinnati 
Adjustment Company. The Colonel is no “spring chicken” either as a 
supervisor or an adjuster. He knows his business and has hosts of 
friends. 

Capain Wallace, formerly State agent for the Cooper, of Dayton, where 
for eight years he helped make much of the Cooper's prosperity, has left 
that company and is now with Manager James, of the Boston Under- 
writers. The captain has, by sheer force of hard work, won a good reputa- 
tion as an insurance man and Mr. James has got a good special. 

The Northern Insurance Company, of New York, has placed a general 
agency in Cincinnati, under the charge of Captain Hart, and will branch 
out into the field a little more vigorously. 

The same companies are working the bucolic field for all there is in it. 
One dwelling company from New York goes in on frame barns and 
houses at from eighty-five to ninety cents for five years, and pays twenty 
per cent commission. Allowing thirty per cent for expenses, the company 
credits itself with $4.25 and assumes a liability of $1000 for five years. If 
that isn’t business what is? 

It rather looks now as if Ohio would get some local boards. The State 
force has taken hold of the matter and are pushing things slowly but 
surely. The alarming number of fires loudly calls for larger rates, and it 
is devoutly to be hoped that they will come, and that quickly. 


CLEVELAND, March 18, 1881. Evc Lip. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Some Points Respecting Our Building Inspection Laws—Downingtown's Danger— 
The Royal Looking After Defective Church Risks—Change wn the United Fire- 
mens—Capt. Stillman's Fire Patrol. 

[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


I PROMISED some time ago to write more fully respecting the building 
inspection laws of this city of nearly one million inhabitants, living in 
175,000 dwellings, and embracing an area of 129 square miles. 

The law provides for three inspectors of buildings, who“ shall be per- 
sons of experience and skill, each of whom shall have served a regular 
apprentice to the house-carpentering or brick-laying business, and after- 
wards engaged for at least seven years in working at or carrying on such 
business”; these inspectors are appointed, one by the Supreme Court of 
the State, another by the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia, and 
the third by the Councils of this city. They are paid by fees, and under 
the law are not accountable to anybody; they are a law unto them- 
selves. 

Pamphlet Laws of Pennsylvania, Section 7, p. 466, Act of May 7, 1855, 
provides that“no person shall erecta house or building in the city of 
Philadelphia, or alter any such building so as to make it substan- 
tially new, unless the same shall have been inspected from time 
to time by one ef the inspectors of buildings, and a certificate furnished by 
him that the said house or building is properly constructéd, and is, in all 
respects, safe and secure.” Mariner & Buckingham, of Col. Snowdon’s 
Fire Association Company, are among our most experienced builders ; 
they will doubtless attest that they never knew an instance when such a 
certificate was given. 

Section 9 of the same act, same page, enacts that “it shall be the duty 
of any or all persons erecting, constructing or altering any house or build- 
ing, to build the party or division wall to at least the height of ten inches 
above the line of the roof of such building.” Iam quite sure that Mr. 
McGlathery, the gentlemanly and capable adjuster of the Royal Fire In- 
surance Company, will agree with me in saying that this wise provision of 
law is seldom ever enforced—the rule of inspectors of buildings is to 
sanction its violation. 

An act of April 11, 1856, Section 3, P. L., page 319, provides that “the 
ends of all joists of adjoining buildiags shall be separated by an inter- 
posed brick, and grouted with mortar.” In this city it is a very common 
practice to build an entire block of twenty or thirty houses adjoining each 
other, and it is the custom among builders—particularly those of the 
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bonus order—never to interpose a brick between the ends of joists of ad- 
joining houses, nor to grout the same with mortar. Where the elevation 
permits of it, the joists of from two to twenty houses either overlap or 
‘*butt” up against each other. After the houses are all built these fire- 
feeders are hid from view. 

But the most prolific source of fires in our city is in the system of 
building smoke and heat flues, and of placing the ends of joists upon the 
bricks forming these flues, instead of framing them around them; and 
until the building inspection laws are rigidly enforced, our insurance com- 
panies may expect to pay annually, certainly $200,000 for losses resulting 
from these violations of law. ’ 

In the exhaustive report of Captain George R. Stillman, the able Chief 
of the Fire Patrol in this city, for 1880, he attributes 54 fires during the 
year to defective flues, 26 to defective heaters, ranges, etc., 20 to foul chim- 
neys, and 113 to unknown causes ; of the last, 75 were doubtless due to 
the recklessness of placing joists around chimney flues, and whatever the 
amount of the losses from these causes, that is the annual contribution of 
the insurance companies for their indifference in the matter, and whenever 
they areready to make a move to remedy it, the correspondent of THE 
SPECTATOR will be glad to move with them. 

It may be argued that they have already taken steps to remedy the things 
complained of by the daily examinations made by Inspector Wm. Mc- 
Devitt, of the Fire Insurance Patrol, and from his report of 1880, it ap- 
pears that of 575 defects found by him in the 344t inspections made, 61 
were ‘* defective flues,” and 45 were defective heaters, furnaces, etc. 

A few days ago I met a leading citizen of Downingtown, a borough of 
about 2500 people, and about twenty-five miles distant from this city, and 
he remarked that the borough had the best water supply and worst fire 
service of any town he knew of, and that when one-half of the town 
burned down, he presumed the burgess and Council would purchase a 
fire apparatus to protect the other half. 

I was informed a day or two since that the Royal withdrew the risk it 
had upon one of the handsomest and most costly churches in this city. 
An expert told me that if the heating apparatus of this church generated 
the heat it was represented it would, the building would have burned 
down ten years ago. 

At the recent election of the United Firemens Insurance Company, 
Uriah G. Fox, of Hood, Bonbright & Co., and Rowland Kirkpatrick, 
merchant, were chosen directors in place of Henry Bumm and Jacob Ridg- 
way, two well-known politicians, and Gen. Rob’t B. Beath was made Sec- 
retary of the Company, instead of Wm. V. Sickel. This company has 
been going slightly on the downward track lately, and it may have thought 
that these three men were the Jonahs who were likely to cause the ship- 
wreck of the concern. 

Some time ago in commending the services of the Fire Insurance Patrol 
in this city, I wrote as though the Patrol was under command of Captain 
McCusker. That was aslip of the pen incident to the profession. I well 
knew that “ Teddy ” McCusker had gone from us forever; that instead of 
looking after fires at the head of his patrol, he was, I doubt not, in a land 
where fires are unknown. My object was to present the system under 
which our Fire Patrol is conducted by Atwood Smith, Alfred G. Baker, 
Col. G. Loudon Snowdon, Thos. C, Hill, Chas, Platt, James H. Sherrerd 
and John L. Thomson, in contrast with the workings of our Fire Depart- 
ment under its present political management. To Captain Stillman is due 
the high degree of efficiency of his patrol, and if the gentlemen above 
named were placed in charge of our Fire Department, it would soon pass 
from a political to a very proficient machine. PENN. 


PHILADELPHIA, J/arch 20, 1881. 





CHICAGO. 
Reinsurance of the Revere Fire and the New York and Boston—The Fire Insurance 
Association and Fred S. Fames—Wm. R. Kerr and The New Detroit Company— 
Geo. C’. Clarke Goes to California—Insurance Officials in Chicago. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 

QuiTE a number of noteworthy things have occurred in and about 
Chicago since my last. The reinsuring of the Revere Fire and the New 
York and Boston caused no great surprise, as it was pretty well known 
that neither of them had made any money on 1880 business, but had paid 





in losses about all their receipts, to say nothing of expenses, The com- 
ing of the Fire Insurance Association, of London, to this country, was 
something that was rather expected than not, as it had been rumored for 
some time that another English company was coming across the water, 
The appointment of Mr. Jos. H. Wellman, President of the Revere Fire, 
as American manager of the Fire Insurance Association, shows that the 
home office manager knows what he is about and how to get business, as 
Mr. Wellman is an underwriter of long experience and ability, Some. 
thing in which the Chicago underwriters took more interest was the 
appointment of our well-known underwriter, Mr. Fred. S, James, as 
general western agent of the Fire Insurance Association. Although one 
of our youngest, Mr. James is one of our most promising underwriters, 
and his many friends are pleased to see him succeed, for he is certainly 
deserving—always ‘courteous and pleasant, and respected by all who 
have the pleasure of his acquaintance. Mr. James's territory embraces 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. We wish him success 
in his new departure. 

None of the iniquitous legislation introduced into the Legislature at 
Springfield has been passed, although some of the bills in the Senate 
have advanced to a third reading. 

Mr. Geo. C. Clarke, one of our leading general agents, has just started 
for California, on a four weeks’ trip. 

Among the insurance celebrities in our city last week were: Geo, L, 
Chase, president of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of Hartford; 
James H. Hodges, secretary of the Star Fire, of New York, and Thomas 
F. Goodrich, secretary of the Niagara Fire, of New York. 

It is rumored on the street that there is to be a change in the manage- 
ment of a foreign fire insurance company in this city, before long, Al- 
though we have an idea what company is meant, we are compelled to 
keep ‘‘mum™” until the change is accomplished. 

Mr. Burch, of the Phenix of Brooklyn, has fully recovered from his ill- 
ness and is on the street busy as ever. 

E. P. Marshall, for a long time connected with the general agency of 
Geo. P. Treadway, as special agent, has given up the position and is open 
for an engagement. 

The Finance Committee of the City Council, on recommendation of the 
Board of Underwriters, request the Council to purchase one of Green- 
leaf’s Water Towers, such as are used in New York and Boston, by the 
Fire Departments of those cities. Business here continues brisk, with 
good prospects for the future. ALERT, 


CuicaGco, March 19, 1881. 





ALBANY. 

Considerable Activity in Insurance Matters—Mr. Husted Gets Frightened and Asks 
the Assembly to Kill his Bill Relative to Co-operative Societies—A Bill passed 
that Opens the Door to all Swindlers and Sharpers that Choose to Avail Them- 
selves of it—Extensive Log Rolling with Insurance Bills—The Plate Glass Bill 
Again Defeated—A Bill to Prohibit Tontine Insurance. 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THERE has been something of a commotion over insurance matters dur- 
ing the past week, and events that may lead to an explosion and interest- 
ing developments before the scene is ended. The event took place in the 
Assembly, and aside from the lively manner in which Mr. Husted asked 
the Assembly to kill, with all the speed possible, a bill introduced by him 
relative to the beneficiary associations, they were confined to the insurance 
committee of that branch of the Legislature. During the last week in 
January, Mr. Brehm, one of the members of the insurance committee from 
New York, introduced a bill providing for testing steam boilers with hy- 
drostatic pressure by companies insuring them before taking the risk. 
The principal men on the committee opposed the bill and succeeded in 
holding it, until finally Mr. Brehm, with the assistance of others, log 
rolled it with other bills in the committee’s hand, and succeeded in getting 
six out of ‘the eleven members to order a favorable report, but on the next 
day requested the chairman to hold back the report until this week. The 
other bills included in this log rolling bee was Mr. Moller’s, introduced 
on the 15th of February, providing that no director or officer of a life 
insurance company shall receive any money or thing of value for negotiat- 
ing or procuring a loan from such company, or for selling or aiding in the 
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sale of any stock or securities to, or by such company. Also the bill of 
Senator Sessions, already passed the Senate, prohibiting the transfer of 
suits of insurance companies from the courts of the State to the United 
States Courts. Also Mr. Raines’ application bill and Murphy’s resolu- 
tion calling for statements of the fees and perquisites paid to officers of 
companies since 1877. 

The first two were ordered reported, by the same vote, six to five, as that 
on the boiler bill, and without any change, the application bill was 
amended without those in the log rolling arrangement, in their excitement, 
stopping to see what the amendments were, and have since discovered 
that they don’t want that bill as it is changed, while their move to bring 
out Murphy's resolution of inquiry was frustrated by a mere accident, in 
one of the log rollers being called out, thus enabling the other side to 
postpone it for a week. 

The bill relative to fees for selling or purchasing securities, and that 
prohibiting the removal of suits were reported the next day to the Assem- 
bly, but the other two were held back at the request of the members intro- 
ducing them, and on these there are prospects of another exciting time in 
the committee, with whispers of facts that will lead to an explosion. 

At the same meeting of the committee the bill introduced ten days since 
by Mr. Draper, of Albany, and given in my last letter, prohibiting an in- 
surance company from investing or loaning money on the stock of another 
company, was favorably reported. This was prepared in the Insurance 
Department. 

The bill introduced in the Senate during the first week of February, by 
Senator Madden, requiring all life insurance companies to attach the ap- 
plication on which the policy is issued to every policy hereafter issued to 
residents of this State, has been radically changed by the Senate Commit- 
tee and reported by substituting an entire new bill. The bill as reported 
is as follows: 

An act to require life insurance companies to furnish to policyholders copies of 
application. 

SecTION 1. Every life insurance company issuing policies to residents 
of this State shall, on demand in writing made by such company, or its 
authorized agents, by the insured, or by the beneficiary of the policy, 
within five days thereafter furnish to such insured or beneficiary a copy 
of the application on which such policy is or has been issued, the correct- 
ness of such copy to be certified by an authorized officer, clerk or agent 
of the company. 

Sec. 2. In any suit or action brought in any court of law or registry 
upon any policy of life insurance held or claimed bya resident of this 
State, a copy of the application furnished under the first section of 
this act, shall be admissable in evidence of the terms of the contract. 

Sec. 3. Any life insurance company refusing or neglecting to comply 
with the requirements of this act shall be estopped from any defense toa 
suit upon a policy of life insurance on the ground of fraud or misrepre- 
sentation in any application, a copy of which it shall have refused or neg- 
lected to furnish upon demand. 

Sec. 4. This act shall :ake effect immediately. 

A copy of the same bill was the one substituted by the Assembly Com- 
mittee for the bill introduced in that House by Mr. Raines on February 5, 
requiring both application and part of the by-laws of the company to be 
attached to the policy. The latter report,as already stated, has not been 
submitted to the Assembly, being held back at the request of Mr. Raine, 
who is dissatisfied with the change, and intends to try and get it re-instated 
as he introduced it. 

On St Patrick’s Day General Husted executed a flank movement upon 
himself, characteristic of him, by asking and securing the order of the As- 
sembly to kill a bill which he had introduced, and to do it in a summary 
way. On February 28 Mr. Husted introduced a bill to regulate the trans- 
action of insurance business in the State, by companies, corporations, as- 
sociations, organizations and individuals of other States of the United 
States and foreign countries, making it a misdemeanor for any such to 
transact in this State any business pertaining to insurance on the assess- 
ment, co-operative or any other plan, without complying with the insurance 
laws of this State. This, in its phraseology, cut off from this State all the 
mutual alliances, brotherhoods, like that of the engineers who have head- 
quarters in other States, and extend to this in their operations and aid to 
their members, as well as to numerous societies who have beneficiary ob- 
jects connected with their operatives. It aroused violent opposition in 
this State. The Masons, Odd Fellows and numerous other societies took 
itup,and even the Mutual Press Association sent a representative to 
Albany to protest against it. General Husted, discovering the storm that 
the bill had raised, and learning that the committee had indefinitely post- 
Poned its consideration, he, on a question of privilege, announced to the 





Assembly that the bill came to him from the Insurance Department, that 
he had introduced it supposicg that it applied only to shaky concerns 
which were doing illegitimate business, but since ascertaining the effect of 
the bill, he desired to end the excitement which had very justly been 
aroused all over the State, and moved that the Insurance Committee be 
instructed to strike out the enacting clause. Mr. Husted made this mo- 
tion while temporarily occupying the speaker’s chair, and declared it 
adopted before the Assembly had an opportunity to vote against it, so 
great was his haste to kill his own bill and execute the flank movement 
on himself. He placed the blame for getting up the bill on the Insurance 
Department, and crawled out of that hole. 

On the following day, Mr. Duguid, of Onondaga, who had introduced 
a bill exempting the same class of societies, associations and corporations 
doing business in this State from the operations of the insurance laws, ap- 
plying to those organized under the laws of this State, and also of other 
States, rose in his.place and called the attention of the House to the ac- 
tion on the day previous in relieving General Husted from an embarrassing 
position by killing his bill, and asked the Assembly to suspend the rules 
and relieve him from an embarrassment by passing his bill, which was ex- 
actly the opposite of that of Mr. Husted’sin its effect upon benevolent 
associations. The Assembly granted his request, and by a nearly unani- 
mous vote passed the following act and sent it to the Senate: 


An Act concerning Charitable, Benevolent, and Beneficiary Associations, 
Societies and Corporations. 


SEcTIoN. 1. All associations and societies, whether voluntary or incorpor- 
ated under the laws of this State, or of any other State or Territory of the 
United States, doing business in this State, which heretofore have or here- 
after may issue any certificate to, or have made or may make any promise 
or agreement with their members whereby upon the decease, or sickness 
or other physical disability of a member any money of other benefit, char- 
ity, relief or aid is to be paid, provided or rendered to such member, or to 
have others dependent upon him, or beneficiary designated by him, shall 
be exempt from the operation of the insurance laws of this State, provided 
such money, benefit, charity,relief or aid are derived from voluntary dona- 
tions or solely from admission fees, dues and assessments collected or to 
be collected from the members thereof and interest and accretions thereon, 
provided further that the funds and the business operations of such asso- 
ciation or incorporations are limited to such benevolent or charitable 
uses. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


This bill admits to business irrespective of the Insurance Department or 
the insurance laws, the companies, associations and societies that General 
Husted’s bill excluded as well as those organized in this State. 

The bill relative to the insurance of plate glass was considered in _the 
Committee of the Whole in the Senate on Thursday last, and nearly all 
the day’s session taken up in its discussion. This is the bill intended to 
compel the Lloyds to deposit $100,000 in securities in the Insurance De- 
partment, the same as the companies engaged in that kind of insurance, 
or else abandon the business in this State, 

Senator Sessions, at the very outset of the discussion, moved to strike 
out in the first section the words, ‘‘ And every individual or number of 
individuals acting together.” To adopt that motion would be to remove 
from the bill the special provision which applied to the Lloyds. 

Senator Mills opposed the motion at some length, as did several 
others, and sustained the bill as reported by the committee. But the ar- 
guments of Senators Strahan, Murtha and Mills were followed by Sena- 
tors Fowler, Sessions and Winslow on the other side. After two hours 
discussion a vote was taken on Mr. Sessions motion to strike out the 
words alluded to, which was carried by a vote of 13 to 9. The tone of 
the discussion clearly indicated that a majority of the Senate have not 
much faith in State supervision, and were the question of establishing 
the Insurance Department to come up as an original proposition the Sen 
ate would decide against it, 

The motion of Mr. Sessions having been adopted no further interest 
was taken in the bill by its advocates, and it was progressed on motion of 
Mr. Madden, who stated that he had heard enough about plate glass for 
one day. This is probably the last of the bill. 

Two fiewinsurance bills have been added during the week to those 
previously presented. 

The following was introduced en the r4th instant, by Mr. Dougherty, 
of New York : 


An Act to prohibit life insurance companies engaging in tontine business. 


SECTION 1. No company, organized or doing business under the laws 
of this State as a life insurance company, shall be engaged in, or conduct 
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any other business except that of assurance upon lives, For the purpose 

of this act tontine business shall not be regarded as assurance upon lives, 
Src. 2. Any company engaged in the business of assurance upon lives 

who shall also be ‘engaged in the tontine business shall, sixty days after 

the passage of this act, transfer and reinsure all their tontine business to 

corporations organized under the laws of the State to do tontine business. 
SEc. 3. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The craze for co-operative fire insurance shows no signs of abatement. 
Mr. Lewis, of Delaware county, on the 14th instant introduced the fol- 
lowing bill to extend the town co-operative insurance, under the act of 
1879, to village property : 


SECTION 1. Section 6 of chapter 287 of the laws of 1879, entitled ‘‘ An 
act to provide for the formation of county and town co-operative insurance 
companies,” is hereby amended so as to read as follows : 

Sec. 6. The directors of any company formed under this act may issue 
policies of insurance, signed by their president and secretary, agreeing 
in the name of said company to pay all damages, not exceeding the 
amount insured, done to farm and village buildings detached fifty feet 
from any other buildings used for public purposes, and thirty-three feet 
from any other dwelling-houses and other buildings not more hazardous, 
and their contents, live stock owned on the premises—by fire or light- 
ning—during the time mentioned in the policy of the insured. Said di- 
rectors shall not issue policies for less than one year, nor more than five 
years ; and they shall not insure more than three thousand dollars in any 
one risk in town associations, nor five thousand dollars in any one risk in 
county associations. The directors may issue more than one policy to 
one person, firm or corporation having separate or detached buildings not 
less than fifty feet from any other building used for public purposes, and 
thirty-three feet from any other dwelling-house that this act or the by- 
laws of the company do not prohibit the said company from insuring. 
Said policy so issued shall have attached thereto a’private copy of the by- 
laws and regulations of the company. RANDOLPH, 


ALBANY, March 21, 1881. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


MUTUAL ACCIDENT [NSURANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

PLEASE tell us all about the “ United States Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation,” of New York. I fail to find its advertisement in your columns. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., March 14, 1881. Yours truly, Ins. AGT. 

[There is such an associatiogsin this city, conducted on the assessment 
plan. It guarantees nothing, except to levy assessments and pay its Sec- 
retary for his service. Like all co-operatives, it is a good company to 
avoid.—Editor THe SpecraTor.] 





THE NAMES CALLED FOR, 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE SPECTATOR.] 

WILL your correspondent ‘‘ Agent,” Bangor, Me., of February 22, 1881, 
please publish the names of the New York and New England insurance 
companies that accepted the risks he refers to? If I am doing business 
for any of them I will resign my commission at once, as I will not tax my 
friends to sustain any such fraud. Joun S. TAGGART. 

NEWCASTLE, Pa., A/arch 17, 1881. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE. 
{To THE EpIToR oF THE SPECTATOR. ] 

I AM in trouble and ask the kind offices of THe SpecraTor. Begin- 
ning with the year, the mail carrier has showered upon me circulars from 
all quarters setting forth the special features of some new co-operative 
scheme until I am bewildered—nay, almost mad. . 

First comes the flaming circulars of the Live Stock Mutual Insurance 
and Detective Association, in which, for a mere pittance, they promise to 
buy, at the end of the endowment period, a blooded horse for each mem- 
ber, keep it curried, fed and watered for five years, if the member and as- 
sociation live to the end of that period. Next comes the Mutual Fidelity 
and Casualty Association, agreeing to pay from $5 to $25 per week in the 
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event of physical or mental injury,and also to guarantee your employer 
against embezzlement in any amount not exceeding the limit of the certi. 
ficate, which is unlimited. Then comes the Hand-in-Hand Providence 
League with some plausible scheme for getting a living without work, 
and all for $1. 

Others followed in quick succession, offering first one thing and then 
another, until comes to-day, as if to cap the climax, the seductive little 
billet doux of the York, Pa., Marriage Mutual Aid Association; Now 
then I protest, Mr. Editor. What would my wife say to a// the advantages 
offered by this benevolent society, 

I have tried several schemes to be rid of these benevolent tramps—] 
pour out my troubles in the ear of the Chief of Police, who tells me 
he knows how to get rid of this nightmare, and confidentially takes 
me around the corner and unfolds the secret. Horrors! It’s only just 
this and nothing more. The Police Officers Mutual Aid Association, 

I have begged and plead with the post-office clerks to leave me out 
when circulars come addressed to ‘‘ Life Insurance Agent,” or to “any 
Agent,” but it’s no go, they reply that they have more than enough to go 
around and that it would be unlawful to destroy mail matter. 

Now, Mr. Editor, can’t the law get its clutches on these fiends? Would 
Anthony Comstock come to the aid of a suffering public and prosecute 
these villains for sending obscene matter through the mail ? 

AKRON, O., March 15, 1881. Yours in misery, Mosgs, 





RESERVES ON LIFE POLICIES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

I wouLp thank you to enlighten me on the following questions: 

When do life insurance companies begin to compute the reserve on pol- 
icies non-forfeiting after two or three years? 

Do they include reserves computed on first payments, on quarterly, or 
semi-annual premiums, in their annual report to the Insurance Com- 
missioners ? 

Do they compute reserves on so-called ‘‘ term policies ” expiring ’in five 
or seven years, during the period they run? F. E. S. 

Waco, Texas, March 1, 1881. 

[Computation of the reserve is commenced with the payment of the first 
premium. To the other two questions we answer yes.—Editor THE Spec- 
TATOR. | 





THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF MAINE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Last week THE SPECTAYTOR announced the fact that, in accordance with 
a law recently passed by the legislature of Maine, the Union Mutual Life 
Insurance Company would immediately remove its principal offices from 
Boston to Portland. There is an inside history to this legislation, which 
many-tongued rumor relates, and while not endorsing its absolute correct- 
ness, I give you as interesting piece of news. A few years ago, the Union 
Mutual, being in a languishing condition, called to the presidency of the 
company, John E. DeWitt, a young, energetic, experienced life insurance 
manager. Mr. DeWitt set about reconstructing and revivifying the com- 
pany in his usual vigorous manner, and, in the course of time, had it ona 
good financial basis, and in a prosperous condition. He found, however, 
that he was considerably hampered by a board of directors, composed 
mostly of staid business men of Boston, who had little or no knowledge 
of life insurance. They were identified with various trust companies and 
business enterprises of different kinds, and found it both convenient and 
profitable to direct the investments of the life insurance company with 
which they were identified in channels more advantageous to them than to 
the policyholders. There were some points of management that were 
insisted upon by the directors that did not meet with the approval of 
President DeWitt, nor of other practical life insurance men. It has also 
been well known for some time, that certain residents of Maine, who 
were strong friends of the company, did not relish the idea that a company 
chartered by that State, should have its principal office in another State. 
They argued that if any community was to be benefited in any way by 
having the company located in its midst, it should be that one that gave 
legal existence and life to it. They were jealous, therefore, that the 
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Union Mutual, a child of their begetting, should take‘ up its residence in 
the city of Boston in preference to one of the cities of the State of Maine, 
President DeWitt, and one or two of the directors of the company, were 
residents of Maine, and these friends of the company could not see why 
the company itself should not be. Accordingly they applied to the legis- 
lature, and without consultation with any of the officers of the Union Mu- 
tual, secured the passage of the following bill : 

SECTION I. Section twelve of chapter one hundred and forty-four of the public 
laws of 1876, entitled ‘‘An Act Relating to Insurance Companies,” is hereby 
amended by striking out the word “‘ hereafter” in the first line, and by adding at 
the end of the section the following: ‘‘ The meeting of the directors shall be held 
in this State," so that said section, as amended, shall read as follows : 

Sec. 12. All insurance companies incorporated and organized under the laws of 
this State, shall have their principal place of business in some city or town in this 
State, and a majority of its directors shall be citizens of the State. The meeting 
of the directors shall be held in this State. 

Sec. 2. In all cases in which a majority of the directors of any insurance com- 
pany are not citizens of this State, the terms of office of those residing out of the 
State shall terminate on the rath day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty one, and the directors then residing in this State are in- 
vested with power to fill the vacancies, or such of them as they deem necessary, 
until the next annual meeting of the policyholders, when they may fix the number 
of directors, and elect a full board. No vacancy occurring in the board before the 
13th day of April, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eigh’y 
one, shall be filled till on or after that day. 


There can be no mistaking the object of the bill—it points directly at the 
Union Mutual, and demands that it shall return at once to the land of its 
birth; also, that it shall cut loose from the control of citizens of other 
States, and become in fact, as well as name, a native of the State that called 
itinto being. On the r2th day of April next, the seats of all directors who 
are not residents of Maine are declared vacant, and those directors who 
are residents—being John E, De Witt and one other—are required to pro- 
ceed at once to fill all vacancies in the board of directors, choosing for 
such positions only stalwart sons of the lumber State. Thus will the 
Union Mutual be re-constructed and restored practically and forever, to 
thearms of its parent. Mr. DeWitt, the practical, intelligent head of the 
company, will, by virtue of this act, be charged with the work of re-con- 
struction, and, it is to be presumed, he will select for his co-adjutors in 
management, only such men as will co-operate heartily with him in his ef- 
forts to make the Union Mutual one of the most popular as well as finan- 
cially strong companiesin the land. Thus, the legislation which took him 
by surprise, and which, at first, was construed as hostile to the company, 
will, doubtless, result to its great advantage. Yankees are proverbially 
“‘smart” and ‘‘ cute,” and in this in this instance the Mainites have nobly 
sustained their reputation, executing a flank movement on the Bostonians 
who had kidnapped one of their offspring. The ‘‘ Charley Ross” of life 
insurance is thus restored to the fond embrace of its suffering parent, re- 
turning with a faithful and competent nurse to direct its footsteps in the 
paths leading to a prosperous future. 

In accordance with the programme laid down in the act, the Union 
Mutual is now preparing to locate its principal office in Portland, and the 
building known as ‘‘ Theatre Block,” heretofore acquired by the company 
under foreclosure, will be taken for headquarters. The State of Maine is 
to be congratulated on having so reputable and popular a company re- 
Stored to its allegiance, and President DeWitt is to be congratulated on 
the brilliant future the re-organization contemplated opens up to him. 

Boston, March 21, 1881. } i oe * 





THE March number of The Coast Review is a splendid example of en- 
terprise and journalistic ability. It is as full of good things as an egg is 
of meat. It contains a most readable account of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Fire Underwriters’ Association of the Pacific coast, wherein it is 
made manifest that the underwriters ot the Pacific slope are an intelligent set 
of men, who know how to sandwich light and enjoyable entertainment 
with their instructive essays. There is, also, an account of the way in 
which the objectionable legislation proposed at Sacramento, was defeated 
by the committee of underwriters appointed for that purpose. The Re- 
view contains much other interesting matter, and whoever wishes to know 
what is going on in California and her neighboring States should at once 
become subscribers to as readable and valuable an insurance journal as is 
published anywhere. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Underwriters’ Association of the South. 


THE decennial meeting of the above association was begun at Atlanta, 
yesterday. M. Bennett, Jr., President of the National Board of Under- 
writers, delivered the annual address, which we print from an advauce 
copy as follows : 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Southern Underwriters’ Association : 


While it was with proud and cordial pleasure I accepted your invitation 
to address you upon this your glorious decennial, [ have come here to 
testify by act, rather than by the empty incompetence of words, my appre- 
ciation of the distinguished honor you have so kindly conferred.. As the 
brightest light casts the deepest shadow, I am not unmindful that such 
eloquent and brilliant lights of our profession, Polak, Hines, Hayden, the 
ever lamented Hewett and others. to whose eloquence you have had the 
pleasure of listening in previous years, cannot in my successorship but 
cast this gathering into the deep and reminiscent shade of disappointment. 
I therefore, on this the first visit of my life to your southern field, throw 
myself with confidence upon your most courteous and proverbially hospit- 
able indulgence, craving your generous forbearance. 

May your fear give way to relief when I announce to you that in my 
gropings around for a proper subject to inflict upon your patience, I have 
abandoned that original inspiration which, carried out, would leave me 
here before you a living monument of ‘‘man's inhumanity to man,” for at 
this gathering, which heretofore has proven to your association a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul, a horrible thought had forced itself unwillingly 
upon me, to address you upon that novel subject: What I know about 
Insurance,—but feeling that the necessary and natural brevity of such an 
address would not be showing your invitation proper respect, I thought 
to speak to you upon—What I don’t know about Insurance,—but that 
would be equally the other and worse extreme, and another decade might 
find us here still at it. Then I thought to attempt the satisfying of your 
mental greed with strong meat dug from the eloquent and poetic pages of 
the New York Insurance Report ; to cram you with its figures, served up 
in every conceivable variety known to the most talented of compilers ; to 
choke you with its statistics, to feast you at its tables and starve you with 
their moral. 

My fortunate and forbearing friends, here, where the sun of the tropics 
warms into life and vivifies your imagination beyond such resources, you 
have no idea what an intellectual feast is obtainable, or what joy would 
enter your souls from a careful and proper digestion of these reports. If 
you could only eat paper and drink ink, what a feast I would offer, serving 
up to you a collation of the choicest statistical viands gathered from the 
well garnered fields of forgotten addresses, regaling you with skillful pil- 
ferings from insurance almanacs and blue books, and a merciless kid- 
napping of the specialties of various theorists. To our marine friends, as 
the old toper who, being asked what death he preferred, (for he was not in 
the insurance business), answered, “ Drown me in a barrel of New Eng- 
land rum,”—submerge you with copious showers of deductions from every 
side ; chill you with heavy draughts from ex-national board circulars—that 
dear old board with.so many a welcome know-hole for weak human nature 
to crawl out of—pulling down upon your devoted heads the Sampsonian 
pillars of Insurance Department mathematics, and palm off upon your 
indulgence as original wisdom, wholesale plagiarisms from the various 
insurance charts—then fearing that the borrowing might be discovered by 
some erratic but diligeat subscriber to these interesting documents, I 
turned my attention to the possible results of a wholesale raid upon Hines’ 
instruction book, and various other text books of insurance lore ; and it 
occurred to me—save that every one of you had read them—in so doing I 
might stand before you as the acme and monopolizer of underwriting 
knowledge. Then I thought to feed you with the axioms of our business, 
that fire will burn, losses must come, naptha will explode, that a country 
rice mill is a greater risk than a detached dwelling ; that cotton gin and 
Old Tom gin are alike hazardous to our profession ; the necessity of less 
risk or more rate ; moral hazard worse than physical ; perfect virtue nec- 
essary to perfect happiness ; and to talk to you in general in the most 
learned manner about the hazards of your particular field (which I have to- 
day entered for the first time and about which practically I know little). 
But, gentlemen, I have long since joined the alumni of those who have 
deservedly perished in the attempt to instruct others on matters about 
which they know more than themselves, and believing that a little more 
study and knowledge of anthropology would go fully as far in the promo- 
tion of the interests of our profession as the expansion of the well-known 
and self-evident propositions and principles of our business. I bequeath 
all these lost opportunities to-my successor, and will address you briefly 
upon a subject, too much, I think, neglected, and too little understood ax 
our head offices and by our staid New England officers and managers, but 
which, nevertheless, appears to me, on this your decennial gathering, none 
the less appropriate. ’ 


SoctAL INFLUENCE AS A BusINEsSS Power. 


Speaking of the gayeties of the festive board, a certain writer remarks : 
‘*Gayety is the soul’s health, sadness its poison.” And when weakness 
overpowers the spirits weary with business toils, it r»creates and revives 
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them, breaking through the chills of ceremony and selfishness and thaw- 
ing every heart into a flood. ‘ Education,” writes Locke, ‘‘ begins the 

entleman, but good company finishes him.” ‘ Feast won, fast lost.” 
Said Shakespeare. 

Many years’ observation in our particular profession has constantly in- 
creased the inspiration of my belief that less mischief emanates from an 
empty head than an empty stomach—for even an anaconda when filled and 
fed isharmless. Give me folly in preference to dyspepsia ; a whetted ap- 
petite rather than a whetted tongue ; whist to solitaire ; even idiocy to 
bile, and a carving knife toa drawn dagger. Between Diogenes and his 
dog, give me the dog, (though in justice to the lantern of this distinguished 
philosopher, had he struck the insurance fraternity, he would more readily 
have found the man he was looking for.) 

I am no advocate of convivial excesses, for, as Horace writes, ‘‘ The 
chief pleasure in eating does not consist in the seasoning, but in your- 
selves.” And Swift, ‘‘ Not your bill of fare, but your bill of company.” 
But I do believe in those fraternal occasions where friendly festivities 
bind an association with a tie stronger than iron, yea, in a golden knot. 
Man is but a compound of spirit and matter, and a friendly discussion at 
and around the table talk, where in the commerce of human life we digest 
fact as well as food, where both body and mind go hand in hand in mutual 
improvement and growth, will accomplish greater good than a year of ar- 
gument, sound as cold 

A man may sign your constitution, join your association, qualify by his 
verbal or written pledges, become disgruntled and withdraw. But he 
must indeed be a remarkable specimen of God’s noblest work if, when he 
takes you by the hand and looks you in the eye across the festive board, 
he goes out to cut your rate or abuse your friendship. Whoever knew a 
war to start at a banquet? Ink is more powerful than gunpowder, and 
carries its missive farther, and the pen is mightier than the sword, but an 
ink eraser applied at the right spot is greater than either. 

The social strength of our association, as of all unions, cannot be over 
estimated, for by union the wants of no individual member are increased, 
but in how many respects do they gather superior strength? Hence we 
are a firm disciple of the sociability of consociation, in which enmity gives 
way to friendship, discord yields to amity, alienation to solidality and good 
fellowship, estrangement to fraternization and harmony. These social 
gatherings remove asperities and heal differences. Disorganization comes 
from the separation of men, but assoc ation is the promoter of union and 
strength. .\s a rule, prejudices between men are inspired by a lack of 
knowledge’ of each other, and prejudice begets disunion; for an idea 
founded upon ignorance is ever the hardest to dispel. Apart we may 
differ, but when we come together we find our respect for each other in- 
creased, friendships are begotten and regard inspired ; the sharp corners 
are rounded off, rough surfaces smoothed down, prejudice gives way to 
esteem, as ignorance yields to light. I believe from such meetings we 
always go away wiser, better and broader men, and in a mood for mutual 
concession, by which alone can our business ever reach its highest and 
easiest success ; for in these mutual yieldings must each member of our 
association seek and find in the end, his own highest average prosperity. 

Friendship should not be sacrificed to interest, even from a solely busi- 
ness and selfish standpoint. I do not believe in the should-be false and 
most damnable of proverbs, ‘‘ There is no friendship in trade.” And as 
everything in Nature finds its level, so everything in our profession must 
find its average, by a law just as inevitable as that which brings the falling 
apple to the ground. Do we decry our brother? In similar decrying he 
proves an industrious successful rival. Do we steal his risk, he becomes 
at once the most expert of burglars. Do we break a rule or obligation, he 
becomes a perfeet bull in our china shop, and our tariff and our board go 
to one grand, eternal, everlasting smash. The most orthodox theology 
approves the last man who ate the apple, but the first was driven out of 
Paradise for what now seems a slight offense, while the lazy enjoys a full 
orchard and occupies a front pew. 

In our local organizations, unlike the stone, it is the first, not the last 
blow which breaks them. It is the first breach in the fortification which 
the most weakens and hastens the final ruin of the whole structure. Let 
us, therefore, in all such breaches of obligation and of faith, make it our 
pride to be the Omega rather than the Alpha, the last rather than the 
first. 

The vicissitudes of our business are too great to make dissensions and 
discord either safe or expedient ; and lenity towards the failings of others 
is just as important as attachment to their excellencies and the recognition 
of merit. The success of all associations depends upon mutual sympathy, 
forbearance and respect, realizing the force of the saying of Bulwer 
Lytton, that wh tever the number of a man’s friends, “ There will be times 
in his life when he has one too few.’ We should form ourselves into a 
genuine partnership, based upon a reasonably reciprocal regard for each 
ofher’s interest. We believe in the yielding of the minority to the major- 
ity, making the keystone of our social arch the greatest good to the great- 
est number ; mutual confidence rather than mutual distrust our chief corner 
stone, and the removal of that fear so often unnecessary, yet continually 
embarrassing our good intentions, that if we did, our neighbor would not; 
or, if we did not, he might ; endeavoring to steer clear of those breakers 
among which so many similar crafts have been stranded. To-day the yield- 
ing may cost us some advantage, but to-morrow proves our gain. How 
much more pleasant and ennobling our business becomes to us, when, in 
its conduction, it is founded not only upon sound business principles, but 
upon those of friendship, integrity and honor. Indeed, there seems to be 
fatality through nature’s unerring law of level and reaction, against the 
success of business founded wpon any other principle. 
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We cannot too strongly endorse that community of mind which we find 
at these annual meetings. ‘Every man whom you meet,” says Bulwer 
‘* knows something better than rourself, and a man on the whole, is a better 
preceptor than a book.” And it by no means follows because one differs 
trom another that Ae is the one mistaken. As Horace aptly puts it: « Do 
not think of knocking out another person’s brains because he differs from 
you ; it will be more rational to knock yourself on the head because you 
differed from yourself ten years ago.” One man excels where another 
man is deficient. Men, to get the most out of life, must become mix, 
and from social intercourse there is bound to come a free interchange of 
mind, and what we need and what we most find on these occasions, hos. 
pitality, both of head and heart. I do not myself believe in the philos. 
ophy, that the first precept of moral prudence is the regulation of a man’s 
acts by his own conscience without any regard to the opinions of others, 
but, on the other hand, I hold conscience to be as much a creature of 
education as any other faculty of the human soul; and we should hold 
the highest respect for, and be more or less governed by the views of 
those who by longer practice and broader experience should be welcome 
teachers. For what is conscience? It is self-knowledge. Knowledge 
means science, but to what does the knowledge of inexperience amount? 
Because our conscience does not upbraid us, and our supposed self-knowl- 
edge cajoles our righteousness, it is by no means certain that we are right; 
for self-consciousness, as self-knowledge, is the most uncertain of depen. 
dences. Indeed, a blind guide. What we want is a community of mind, 
judgment and reason ; and we must depend on each other for that broad 
knowledge which only can lead us to success. A complete uniformity 
of opinions cannot be expected. “Man,” said Macauley, “ differs 
from man, generation from generation, and nation from nation. Edu- 
cation, situation, accidental association produce infinite seeds of vari- 
eties,” still there are those active and conspicuous principles of our busi- 
ness which should prevail, and we should not allow ourselves to be gov- 
erned by irreconcilable differences, but be guided by the voice of 
experience ; not our own experiences only, but those of others. It is 
only the child in our business who imagines that he knows it all. Such 
a man has mistaken his calling ; for the avidity of his imagination would 
have made him a better writer of dime novels. No business more than 
ours presents such an endless variety of complications, We call it a pro- 
fession. It is more; it isa science, in which, if properly anderstood, 
chance becomes a misnomer. One of the oldest and most successful un- 
derwriters known to our profession once said to me, and well said, that 
there was not a day that he did not learn something new in his business, 

If we had, at our section, flattered ourselves (which God forbid) that we 
monopolized insurance knowledge, we were disabused of that notice, 
when an impartial committee of three insurance presidents in the north 
eastern corner of this underwritten hemisphere, selected by an association 
in the northwestern corner, innocent of locality, and of all save intrinsic 
merit awarded the Baker prize, offered by the furmer president of ourAlma 
Mater (the National Board) for the best essay upon insurance topics, toa 
modest special in the southeastern nook of our great insurance country, 
and an honored member of this association. It is only through such 
organizations and similar agencies of communication and interchange of 
ideas, we not merely keep up with, but ahead of, the numerous vicissi- 
tues of our calling, and can hope for or achieve success. In the never 
ending variety and intricacies of the business whichso many of us have 
devoted the best part of our lives, the most successful men are the special- 
ists in the field where they have their success; and we are necessarily 
dependent on each other for much of that knowledge, judgment and in- 
formation, upon the fullness and completeness of which our profit so 
largely rests. The watchmaker or the organ builder could not make a 
shoe any more than the shoemaker could make the watch or build the 
organ. Michael Angelo could not have carved a turnip to resemble a 
white rose, or have folded a napkin into a lady’s slipper, any more than 
our head waiter could paint the magnificent frescoes of St. Peter’s or cut 
those wondrous statues. An old sea captain who had sailed the largest 
ships across the oceans for more than a quarter of a century without a 
wreck, told me that he could not manage a sail boat, and that on 
his first attempt he swamped it. No more than Wellington, who won 
at Waterloo, nor Cesar, nor Napoleon, who conquered worlds, could 
stop a runaway horse. A good fire underwriter does not necessarily make 
a good doctor of divinity ; and the man caught in cutting rates with the 
smoothest impunity might not be the most successful in cutting off a man’s 
leg. In one case it is pinning the undercutter, but in the other, cutting 
the underpinning. Thus much illustrating the proverb, ‘‘ The shoemaker 
to his last.” 

So in the science of underwriting, one man’s forte may be as an adjuster, 
another’s as a supervisor, still another as a cultivator (social qualities 
predominant) and still further dividing, one man has made the flour mill 
hazard a life long study ; another, as the lamented Ames, of the Clinton, 
of N. Y., made tanner.es a specialty, until he rendered that class (with 
many prohibitory) one of profit. Edward Atkinson has made mill insur- 
ance a specialty until its minimum of loss has been reached, and the profit 
equals that of the least hazardous class known to our profession. 

Fire, even more than life, insurance is full of complications. Old haz- 
ards die out or are extinguished by improvements, but as at the death of 
the fly, a score of new ones rush in prompt attendance on the obsequies , 
and no underwriter can keep track of these, nor without keeping track of 
them can succeed, unless depending upon the observation of others. 
Thus we find that the comparing of views, friendly discussion, mingl 
with interchange of courtesies, is one of the chief promoters of the highest 
success in our business. Here it is we meet theory and practice united by 
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system peculiar to this and similar associations, the assignment of topics 
adapted to the experience and careful study of the specialists of our pro- 
fession, the reading of which at these meetings, with a general discussion 
and comparison of views, develops ability and is otherwise of inestimable 
1. 

ee net meeting of the Northwestern Association which I had the 
honor to attend, I listened with pleasure and profit to a most able dis- 
sertation by Mr. John Wilson, the well-known manager of The Star, of 
New York, upon the hazard of glocuse factories, and with my mind im- 
pressed and ready for action, came home and at once canceled a $2000 
policy on one in that field which proved a total loss. The knowledge was 
borrowed, but none the less my own, wherein knowledge differs from 
most other thefts. Did not my company find my visit to that association 
a profitable investment? On another occasion I saved my company $6000, 
simply from reading a most able article on the then newly-developed and 
not-understood ‘‘ Yaryan process” in linseed oil mills. This $8000 was 
saved entirely by listening to others who had had experience ina specialty 
where I had none; for, while my experience had been as general, proba- 
bly. as the average, I knew nothing about these particular hazards. 

I tell you, gentlemen, I speak from experience and not theory, that the 
head officers cannot make better investments of the amount expended than 
to request their specials and field men to attend these meetings. Where 
do we most often find failure in our business? Not among men who at 
these occasional gatherings exchange their opinions, experiences and 
ideas ; we find it rather in those underwriting terrapins served up so often 
about New Years Day, stewed by our lynx-eyed insurance commissioners 
who shut themselves up in their exclusive shells and run their business 
upon their own narrow experience only. It is in this sort of offices where 
we look for and find those remarkable curiosities of insurance practice, 
which renders re-insurance companies the main necessity of their exist- 
ence,and universal bankruptcy and discredit their final and only goal. 

The other day, in examining the risks of such a company who had 
reached this inevitable finale, I actually found a policy on wax figures, 
horned frogs, Egyptian mummies, manufactured fossil in hearts in alcohol, 
which long ago ought to have been in their graves, pickled cancers, an 
endless variety of preserved deformities, second-hand skulls, with their 
cheerful smile, and an uncoffined collection of the deadest of skeletons ; 
in fact, a blanket policy in which were wrapped the entire contents of an 
anatomical museum, with a chattel mortgage on it, capped with the regu- 
lar printed mortgage waiver, granted only by the most liberai underwriters 
in special cases to a few large corporations who require them. On this 
interesting register we found also a policy actually insuring the salaries of 
the clerks in a certain institution after the form of a rent policy; and an- 
other, where a manager had insured a contingent, which latest develop- 
ment of the gutta percha nature of the insurance contract, we think fortu- 
nately for the assurance of the assured, has not yet reached the home office, 
which trusts to offset the contingent risk with a contingent profit, for such 
acontract might well, indeed, be feared to burn the golden thread which 
is supposed to tie the manager to his own best judgment. 

There is no other business, perhaps, where the delusion of seeming 
chance invites and inspires such wide differences of opinion and judgment 
as ours. 

It was said of a certain city seemingly moved by constant internal bick- 
erings, that twelve men could not be found therein who would agree to go 
to heaven together ; and we have found ourselves that among many, even 
the brightest lights of our profession, and our most successful managers, 
great differences of opinion on many things. Theoretically, gentlemen, 
we all hold ourselves broad enough to bear, philosophically, all these dif- 
ferences; but in practice let another man differ with you ten cents on one 
of your risks and thereby get it. You call it at once a steal, and the sac- 
rilegious bandit appears, at once enlarged through your prejudiced op- 
tics, to an undercutter and a shyster, and you never wish to see him or his 
like again. The gulf between you widens, and the chasm of a life-long 
hostility lies at your feet. If ail this for a dime, how almightily are we 
moved by the full-fledged dollar! Verily, with our Hartford poet— 

“Cut, brothers, cut, but - = care, 
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Nothing can be more ridiculous or unjust, yet at the same time easier, 
than to be angry with a man who is not of your opinion. 

In an ancient English university there was invented an argument, called, 
for short, by the classic name of “ Argumentum basilinum,” literally, club 
law, by which, when unable to refute their antagonist, they knocked him 
down ; but here we look upon the very basis of society itself as mutual 
good will. Man is the slave of association, which is justly the natural 
delight of his soul, for it brings expansiveness to heart and mind, and en- 
hances to him the valued results of all his labors. He will unite himself 
to that of companionship, where both intellect and knowledge are im- 
proved by friendly intercommunication, and where the harshness of rea- 
Soning and argument is not a little softened and smoothed by effusion of 
mirth and pleasantry. 

“Get out of my sunlight,” said the cynic Diogenes to Alexander the 
Great, and yet that surly old bull-dozer, who was wont to roll in the hot 
sand in summer, and embrace snow-clad statues in winter, and who suc- 
ceeded by his frantic excesses of austerity and moroseness in making him- 
self and those around him miserable and uricomfortable, and finally lived 
in atub, (which we presume was uninsured) passed for a philosopher. It 
1s even said Alexander admired Diogenes, but if this so easily pleased 
emperor had lived in our day, we could have found for him an insurance 





least equally useful. We cannot all think alike ; what kind of an under- 
writing Babel would an association become, each member of which looked 
for a complete realization of his own particular view and hobby ? 

At the New York rim of our great underwriting wheel a 25 per cent 
rebate is swallowed as a sugar-coated and necessary luxury, but at its 
Boston hub they look upon it as the purest strychnine, a pi'l in full dress, 
and the meat of the New York member is the poison of his Bostonian 
companion, Our Hartford member may believe in the system that will 
not issue a policy for over a year, but his Philadelphia associate as im- 
plicitly believes that the perfect contract should present that perpetuity 
which only Gabriel’s last trump may cancel. Our English brother looks 
for his raft of safety and only salvation to a floater, while his American 
rival looks upon it as a millstone tied about his neck, rather than a life- 
preserver, and as the last straw which broke the camel’s back, to which 
not even a drowning insurance agent should cling. 

Our “‘mutual” friend looks upon his system as pure gold, but the stock 
man sees it only as an ‘‘up ina balloon, boys” kind of policy, a bubble 
blown from the softest of soap ; in fact, the emptiest of bladders, deserv- 
ing merely of pricking. 

Not only the ever varying hazards of our business need the fullest con- 


‘sideration and knowledge, but the local influences and history governing 


each individual class. Anice-house on the North Hudson is not an ice- 
house in the State of Maine. A dwelling house at 8 cents per annum 
in New York City is not a dwelling house in the mining districts of Penn- 
sylvania, where ten times that rate carries an inevitable loss. Without 
doubt you yourselves find similar peculiarities and differences of local 
hazards, governing the same class of risks, setting aside all theories, 
classification books, and even local practices of other sections. It is there- 
fore quite axiomatic that the more extensive our knowledge, the more 
superior our capacity for business and the better our chances of success. 
But no man can succeed from his own actual knowledge. He must de- 
pend largely upon the information of others. Hind-sight and theory are 
poor factors in the success of an insurance company. 

When a New England insurance committee rated Hazard’s powder 
mill (within a few miles of the city of my residence, and one of the larg- 
est in the world) at 75 cents, and an ice-house at 3 per cent, the theorists 
did not understand it, and the shallow and narrow experience of a little 
nameless company, which declined the powder-mill and accepted the ice- 
house at 1% per cent for five years, was simply theory, unadulterated, 
undefiled and unterrified ; but to the experienced underwriter, the sublim- 
ity of ignorance. Equally theoretical is the so often heard claim that a 
tenement house is a better risk than a dwelling, because every room being 
occupied a fire would be promptly detected, forgetting that the starting of 
a fire is much less complex than the putting out of it. Another of your 
theorists argues that an unoccupied dwelling is per contra, a better risk 
than an occupied dwelling, and I have in mind a company who, on this 
theory, made a special discount from its dwelling-house tariff for unoccu- 
pancy, where a practical man charges double rates therefor, drawing his 
views from statistics rather than from a misguided imagination. Theory, 
to be of value, must be preceded by practice and dependent upon it. 

There is and ever must be varying systems in our business, specialties 
both of practice and education, which cannot be ignored. The watch- 
word of all organizations, should be protection, and they’must give mutual 
protection founded upon mutual concession, making na greatest good of 
the greatest number their u/t#ima thule. Complicated interests must be 
harmonized. Our zeal should be united with duty, judgment and knowl- 
edge, careful ever not to encroach upon the rights of others. We cannot 
afford to neglect the affinite upon which, for their best good, society and 
association must be founded. 

The larger and the more intimate our acquaintance and association, the 
more frequent our discussion with those who have looked into the various 
specialties of our business, who know and understand its different 
branches, and can give us good intelligence and advice, the broader be- 
come our views and the greater our success. He that associates with men 
of judgment acquires judgment, for such association brings with the long, 
large and broad experience obtained therefrom self-enlargement and im- 
provement. 

Isaac Walton says, ‘‘Good company and good discourse are the very 
sinews of virtue,” making it a community of mind, judgment and reason. 
**T love,” said Charles look **to lose myself in other men’s minds.” 
Frequent intercourse and intercommunication between peers bring about 
eventual assimilation and identity in judgment and views upon which any 
business so large as ours depends for its ultimate success, and constant 
communication is indeed for the good weal. There sits no manager or 
president, however astute, so high upon his official throne that he cannot 
well learn many a wise thing of importance and interest to his profession 
from his speed or local agent, however modest their claim to knowledge. 
There is no underwriter so learned who cannot profit by hearing the other 
side, when, with awakened sense and sharpened judgment, he will get 
nearer thetruth. And before ignoring even the youngest and most inex- 
perienced member of our profession, we should not forget that the little 
girl, whose education when fifteen years old was abandoned by her parents. 
as too stupid to merit further trial, became one of the most learned women 
England ever produced. I refer to Elizabeth Carter, that distinguished 
authoress and friend of Dr. Johnson, who wrote the celebrated translation 
of Epictetus, said to have been even better than the original. Despise not 
any man, and do not spurn anything, for there is no man that has not his 
hour, nor is there anything which has not its place. ‘‘ Very few men,” said 
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Ben Johnson, ‘‘ are wise by their own counsels, or learned by their own 
own teaching, for he that was only taught by himself had a fool for a 
master.” ‘‘ And aman,” as Lord Bacon remarks, “ may think if he will 
that two eyes sees no more than one, or that a gamester seeth always more 
than the lookers on; but when all is done, the help of counsel is that 
which setteth the business straight.” And the more familiar proverb, 
“Two heads are better than one,” even though bridged together by the 
framework of that mighty ‘‘ if.” 

My friends, without familiarity of intercourse, zeal, judgment and in- 
tended fidelity fade into the darkest midnight of obliviousness. It is use- 
less to theorize. Human nature says it, and the mathematics of human 
nature are as indisputable and as inevitable as the rulings of the gods or 
the everlasting pronunciations of science. Knowledge is power indeed, 
but compound esteem therewith, and we have the very apple of omni- 
science which brings, not discord into our midst, but the acme and unit of 
strength. It is logic pure and simple that contraries laid together more 
evidently appear, and in our friendly discussions error will have the less 
mislead, and truth appear more true. 

Generous, legitimate and honorable competition is right, and should be 
the animating spirit of every profession, without wlich it droops and 
languishes. Competition is the life of our and every other business, and 
if we look around us we shall perceive that all the discoveries which have 
ennriched science, the improvements which have embellished life, and the 
highest success of our own business can be ascribed to the competition of 
nation with nation, city with city, and of man with man. 

The Scriptural saying, ‘‘ It is not good for man to be alone,” applies not 
only to his taking to himself a wife, but is equally applicable to the main- 
tenance of social intercourse between men, alike agreeable and beneficial, 
while difficulties wil! be met with, and restraints be necessary, our com- 
munion and fellowship with others cannot fail to be most advantageous. 
United by common accord and covenant with each other, this interchange 
of civility and good will cannot fail to promote business interests. 

You have probably seen in a dry and lengthy sermon (I mean the few of 
you who occasionally attend church service) the common and pleasing 
illusion which the preacher palms off upon his deluded congregation in 
the turning over of a dozen or two blank pages in the middle of the most 
interesting part of his discourse, to whet the appetite of his congregation 
for the balance, by the mourning for that which is lost. But, unlike my 
ecclesiastical brother, I am approaching without a skip the turning of my 
last leaf, and in doing this I am reminded of what Sir Robert Steele said 
about a man historically well known to you—Methusaleh said ‘‘ he might 
be half an hour in telling what o’clock it was,” but as for us post diluvians, 
we ought to do everything in haste, and in our speeches, as well as actions, 
remember that our time is short. A man that talks fora quarter of an 
hour together in company, if I meet him frequently, takes up a great part 
of my span. A quarter of an hour may be reckoned as the eight-and- 
fortieth part of a day ; a day the three hundred and sixtieth part of a year, 
and a year the three score and tenth part of life. By this moral arithmetic, 
supposing a man to be in the talking world but one-third part of the day, 
whoever gives another a quarter of an hour’s hearing makes him a sacrifice 
of more than the four hundred thousandth part of his conversable life.” 
But as I have occupied more than double that time, if there is any stability 
to the mathematics of Sir Robert, taking the number of this assemblage 
into consideration, 1 have already wasted a good part of the whole of one 
man’s life time, and although an admirer of Lord Chesterfield, who said, 
“‘ Never hold a man by the button, or hand, in order to be heard out, for, if 
people are unwilling to hear, you had better hold your tongue than them.” 

I still will retain your hand, but release your button, with this parting 
benediction: May we in our separation, as our paths diverge, go out filled 
with a broad national sentiment and determination to make this associa- 
tion a grand consociation, looking to one common interest in the success, 
prosperity and glory of American underwriters, letting our friendships 
strengthen and increase as the shadows of evening until the sun of life is 
set.” 





How Insurance Legislation is Progressing in Various States. 
ILLINOIS, 


The bill prohibiting Life Insurance Companies that are not permitted 
to loan their assets in Iillnois from doing business in the State, was reported adverse- 
ly by the Insurance Committee and tabled. Another bill covering the same point 
precisely, was subsequently introduced and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
which reported it back and it was passed to a third reading. The following, in- 
troduced by Mr. Wood, was referred to the Insurance Committee. 


That any insurance company, organized under the laws of this State, or any 
foreign company doing business within this State, shall, whenever a loss occurs by 
the destruction of property insured for any of the causes insured against by such 
company, pay the full amount of the property destroyed, as ascertained and statéd 
by the valuation fixed in such policy, and any clause or stipulation in such policy 
to the contrary shall be absolu‘ely null and void. 


The following relating to life insurance was introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Maynard: 


SECTION 1. It shall not be lawful for any life insurance company doing business 
in this State, hereafter 10 issue any policies of insurance in this State at a rate or 
rates less than that or those produced by three per cent, compound interest, on the 
basis of the combined experience or actuaries rate of mortality. If the actual 
funds of any life insurance company doing business in this State on the first day of 
January, 1883, and on each succeeding first day of January until the first day of 





January, 1887, are not of a net value equal to the net value of its policies, accord 
ing to the Combined Experience or Actuaries rate of mortality, with interest at the 
rate of three and one-hal/ per cent, per annum, it shall be the duty of the auditor of 

ublic accounts to give notice to such companies and its agents, to discontinue 
issuing new policies within this State, until such time as its funds have become 
equal to its liabilities, to be determined in the manner hereinafter set forth. [f on 
the first day of January, 1887, and on each and every first day of January follow. 
ing, the actual tunds ofany life insurance company doing business in this state ate 
not of a net value equal to the net value of its policies, according to the Combineq 
Experience or Actuaries rate of mortality, with interest at Aree per cent per annum 
it shall be the duty of the auditor of public accounts to give notice to such com. 
pany and its agents to discontinue issuing new policies within this State until such 
time as its funds have become equal to its liabilities, valuing its policies as afore. 
said. 


The bill provides a fine of not less than $100, nor more than $1000 for every vio- 

lation of the law, should it become one, which is not at all probable. 
INDIANA. 

Nothing of imporance has been done in the Legislature since our last report, 
The Finch code was reported, with numerous amendments, and laid on the table. 
The valued policy bill was s'm‘la:ly dealt with. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The objection raised by the confirmation of Mr. Kelsey as Secretary of State, 
has led to the introduction of a bill in the Senate providing for the creation of an 
Insurance De>artment, with a commissioner at its head, who is to receive a salary 
of $2500. The bill is full of details as to the organization of the department, but 
proposes no material changes in existing insurance laws. It was referred to the 
Committe on Banks and Insurance, but it is believed that it will not receive favor- 


able action. 
NORTH CAROLINA, 


The legislature has adjourned without having passed any of the numerous in- 
surance bills that were before it. A contest occurred between the co-operatives 
and those who favor legitimate life insurance, which resulted in the defeat of all 
measures intended to restrict the operations of the co-operatives. 


DELAWARE. 

Commissioner McFee recently submitted a bill to the legislature for the pur 
pose of more clearly defining the present insurance laws. The first four sections 
consist mainly of corrections of the phraseology of existing laws, and do not ma- 
terially change their character or affect the companies. The following is the sec- 
tion referring to mutual and co-operative companies : 


SECTION 5. Every corporation, company, association, society, partnership or 
body of any kind, chartered, incorporated, organized or associated together in this 
State or in any State other than this, doing business within this State and 
issuing or proposing to issue any policy or certificate or instrument of 
any kind by which any sum or assessment or benefit of any kind is promised, shall 
be deemed to be an insurance company within the meaning and subject to the pro- 
visions of this act ; and every such company, or any company chartered, incorpor- 
ated or organized, either under the laws of this S ate or any other State, for the in- 
surance of lives upon the assessment plan, and desiring to do business in this 
State, shall comply with all the requirements of this act respecting mutual com- 
panies incorporated under the laws ot this State, and life insurance companies not 
incorpora’ed under the laws of this State, and then the insurance commis- 
sioner shall issue to i: his certificate of authority: Provided, that every such com- 
pany shall not be required to maintain a cash reserve, nor shall policies issued by 
it be subject to the fifth and sixth clauses of the second section of this act ; and pro- 
vided also, that the insurance commissioner shall have the right and power to re- 
voke his certificate of authority for any violation of the laws of this State, or when- 
ever for good cause he shall deem it advisable; and provided, further, that the 
provisions of this section shall not apply to any secret, benevolent, charitable or 
fraternal organization or association, duly organized or existing, or which may 
herea‘ter be duly organized in this State. 

Sec. 6. Every mutual fire insurance company, incorporated under the laws of 
any other State, may be authorized by the insurance commissioner to transact 
business in this State, upon complying with the provisions of this act, in regard to 
mutual companies of this State, and Trane ood and sufficient securities with 
the state treasurer, to be approved by him, to the amount of $5000 which shall be 
held by him as security for any losss that may occur under any policy or policies 
issued by it to any person or persons residing in this State; and every such com- 
pany shall at all times keep with the state treasurer good and sufficient securities, 
to be approved by him, of an amount equal to two percentum of the amount of its 
insurances in force in this State; provided that the amount of the securities so de- 
posited shall not at any time be less than $5000. Every such company shall file 
with the insurance commissioner a certificate of the state treasurer of the amount so 
deposited by it with him. 

In the Senate this section was amended as follows: 


If, by the statement furnished as aforesaid, it shall appar that such company is 
a mutual fire insurance company, incorporated under the laws of another State, 
that agreements have been entered into by the company for insurance wi'h at least 
one hundred applicants, and that securities on said insurance founded on actual 
and dona fide applications for insurance and amounting to not less than twenty 
thousand dollars have been received, and that such mutual fire insurance com- 
pany is duly authorized to do business in the State in which it is incorporated by 
the insurance department of said State, the insurance commissioner, upon the said 
company complying with all the provisions of this act in regard to companies of 
other States, shall issue a certificate authorizing said company to transact the busi- 
ness of insurance and to establish agencies in this State. The insurance commis- 
sioner shall have the right and power to withdraw or revoke his certificate of 
authority issued by him to any insurance company, whether of this State or any 
other State or foreign governments, for any violation of the laws of this State or 
whenever for good cause he shall deem it necessary or advisable. 


In this shape the bill passed both houses, and is now a law. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania has a number of acts before it relating to lifeand 
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fire insurance companies, and among those that have been reported with a avora- 
ble recommendation by the Committee on Insurance, are the following : 


«« Regulating Life Insurance Companies doing business in the Com- 

No. 1 Oe read in wiece . Senator Jones, of Philadelphia, and reported from 
por surance committee by Senator Mylin, of Lancaster: That in all cases where 
or dends profits or surplus shall have been declared by any life insurance com- 
= chartered by or doing business witbin this Commonwealth and the share of the 
pany due to any policy and a a | in such company shall be —— to pay 
roy remium or premiums thereinafter falling due the omission to pay said pre- 

cas or premiums on the day it is due shall not be a forfeiture of said policy, but 
said dividend, profits or surplus shall be applied by said company to the payment 
— That at the expiration of three years after the issuing of a policy of in- 
surance the company so issuing the same shall be estopped from setting up as a 
defense to the payment of the same when it shall become due and payable any false 
or fraudulent answers to any interrogatories propounded by said company at the 
timeof saidinsurance, but the statements made by said insured at that time shall be 
regarded and con: idered as true. 5 : ; 

SEC. 3. That all life insurance companies shall thirty days in advance notify 
those by them respectively insured of the premiums payable to said company by 
said insured, and no policy shall be forfeited or become null and void for non-pay- 
meut of premium until notice of its being due and payable shall have been given to 
the insured: Provided, That the proof of the delivery to the United States post- 
office of such notice duly stamped and directed in accordance with the address of 
the insured known to said company or left with said company by the insured shall 
be a full compliance with this s ction. : ee a 

No. 2is an act ‘Relating to Life and Fire Insurance Pclicies,” provides, That 
all life and fire insurance policies upon the lives or properties of persons within this 
Commonwealth, whether issued by companies organized under the laws of this 
Sta'e or by foreign companies doing business therein which contain any reference 
to the application of the msured or the constitution by-laws or other rules of the 
company either as forming part of the policy or contract between the parties 
thereto or having any bearing on said contract shall contain or have attached to 
said policies correct copies of the application as signed by the applicant and the 
by-laws referred to, and unless so at.ached ard accompanying the policy no such 
application shall be received in evidence in any controversy between the parties to 
or interested in the said policy, nor sha:l such apptication or by-laws be considered 
a part of the policy or contract between such parties. : a 

No, 3 is an act ‘‘ To enab‘te foreign insurance corporations end joint stock com- 
panies to hold real estate in this Commonwealth,” and provides, That hereafter it 
shall be lawful for all corporations and joint stock companies or corporations chat- 
tered, created or existing under the laws of any other State or ofany foreign country 
for the purpose of carrying on the business of insurance to take hold and enjoy in 
any part of this Commonwealth either in its corporate or associate name, or by a 
trustee or trustees real estate and premises in which such corporations, joint sti ck 
companies or associations shall 7 on their said business, and to mortgage or 
convey the same or any part thereof and to lease any part of the buildings erected 
thereon not requisite for the transaction of their said business. 

SEC. 2, That the title to any real estate in this Commonwealth now held by or 
in trust for any such corporation or joint stock company or association for the pur- 

ses aforesaid is hereby confirmed to the same effcct as if the said real estate had 
loon purchased, held and owned under the provisions of this act. 


No. 4 is an act ‘‘ Relative to the taxation of insurance companies,” and is as fol- 


lows: 

SECTION 1. That all insurance companies which shail within sixty days after the 
approval of this act pay into the Trea ury of this Commonwealth the amount of 
money claimed by the Commonwealth for taxes upon their gross premiums for the 
period of time between the twentieth day of March, Anno Domini, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-seven, and the first day of July, Anno Domini, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine, together with interest upon the same, 
shall be liable from and after the first day of Ju'y, Anno Domini, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine, during the con inuance of this act to no taxes 
upon their premiums except upon such as were or shall be received from busi- 
ness transacted within this Commonwealth. 

No. 5 isan act ‘‘ Relating to insurance companies doing business in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania,” and it enacts: 

SECTION 1. That from and after the passage of this act each and every 
mutual insurance company doing business in this State which shall neglect 
or refuse to pay adjusted claims for losses and against the same established 
by final judgmeut in any court having jurisdiction for any period more than three 
months from the entering of such jud + against such company shall be deemed 
insolvent, and it shall be the duty cf the Insurance Commissio: er of Pennsylvania, 
upon being duly certified of such a state of facts, immediately to take charge of and 
close the affairs of such company ia accordance with the provisions of the act ap- 
proved the fourth day of April, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, and 
he is hereby fully empowered So to do. 


No. 6is anact ‘‘ To punish frauds upon life insurance companies by agents, 
physicians and others," and it imposes the following severe penalties; it enacts: 


SECTION 1. That any agent of a mutual stock or co-operative life insurance com- 
pany, or association physician or other person whatsoever who shall knowingly make 
or be concerned or interested in making any misrepresentation or false statement 
for the purpose of securing from any mutual stock or co-operative life insurance 
company or association a policy of insurance or certificate of membership upon his 
own life or the life of any other person, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof be fined not exceedirg one thousand dollars or undergo impris- 
onment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


No. 7 is an important measure, and has just been reported with a favorable 
recommendation from the Committee on Insurance. It is a lengthy bill, and we 
give a synopsis of it. -[t is entitled: 


An Act to provide for the incorporation and regulation of mutual assessment cor- 
Porations jor the insurance of lives. 

SECTION 1. Provides that any ten or more persons may become a body cor- 
porate in law for insuring lives upon the plan of assessing its members, Provided 

ays that no letters patent shall issue until the president, treasurer and three di- 
rectors of such company shall certify that application has been made by not less 
than one hundred persons for insurance in such company or association to the 
amount of five hundred thousand dollars, and that each applicant has paid to the 
treasurer of such company a sum of money equal to two per centum on the amount 











of insurance applied tor. Such certificate to the Governor shall state the name, 
residence, amount of insurance applied for by each applicant, and the amount of 
cash paid by each to the treasurer and where the same 1s deposited, the aggregate 
of which must equal t-n thousand dollars, and must be held by such company as a 
fund to make good deficiencies, if there be any, in the assessments for the payment 
of death losses. No portion of such fund nor the interest thereon shall be used 
for expenses. It is provided further that the company must begin business within 
one year, or lose its corporate powers; and that a meeting held in January 
every year, notice of which s' be published, and each member shall have one 
vote for every one thousand dollars insurance carried. It shall be unlawful for any 
such company to loan money otherwise than on first mortgages on real estate to 
an amount not exceeding half i's value, or in ground rents or fonds of recognized 
value. Companies amenable to this act may havea guarantee fund to an amount 
not exceeding two hundred thousand dollars, and any person subscribing to such 
guarantee fund shall pay tothe treasurer not less than one-fourth of his subscrip- 
tion in cash, and for the balance he shall give to said company his note or obliga- 
tion, which shall be liable to assessment as may be deemed necessary by the direc- 
tors of said company. Notices sent to members shall state the object for which 
the money collected is intended, and no part of the proceeds of mortality assess- 
ments shall be applied to any other purpose than the pee of death losses, un- 
less the amount intended for other purposes is stated in the assessment notices. 
The companies to which this act is applicable are not required to maintain a re- 
serve other than that provided for by the guarantee fund. The policies or cer- 
tificates issued by them shall be exempt from the valuation based upon the Ameri- 
can Experience Table, or any other table of mortality, in consequence of such 
companies conducting their business on the plan of assessing members. A policy 
or certificate issued by any such companies shall not be for a larger sum than the 
assessment basis shall warrant at the time of its issue, and if one assessment does 
not produce enough money to pay such policy when it becomes a claim, the assets 
of the company shall be liable for the deficiency, and if these be insufficient the 
a members shall be liable to a further assessment to make good the de- 
ciency. 

Every such ose shall be required to exhibit under oath before February 15 
of each year, and shall be liable to a fine of one hundred dollars for each month’s 
delay, an annual statement to the Insurance Department, which shall be published 
in the annual report of the Insurance Commissioner, showing the amount of its 
guarantee fund and the portion of it paid in if any, and a!so of all its other assess- 
ments and liabilities, and to answer such interrogatories as the Insurance Com- 
missioner may make, in order to ascertain its financial character and condition. 
The Insurance Commissioner shall, at the written request of fifty or more policy or 
certificate holders who shall join in a petition to him, institute an examination of 
the affairs of any such company at the expense of its members for the purpose of 
verifying its sworn statements and to ascertain its true character and condition. 
Every company amenable to, or incorporated under this act, shall pay the sum of 
twenty dollars to the Commissioner at the time of filing its annual statement. As- 
sessment companies i: corporated with ut the State, who desire to do business in 
this State, shall file with the Commiss‘oner a statement of thir business for the 
preceding year, and annually thereafter similar to that required of companies or- 
ganized in this State. Any agent, physician, or other person who shall, by means 
of misrepresentation or faise and fradulent statements, be instrumental in s+ curing 
trom any such company a policy or certificate of insurance on the life of any per- 
son, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof be sentenced 
to pay either a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars or undergo an imprison- 
ment for not more than one year, or both, ia the discretion of the court. One-half 
of such fine shall be paid to the informant and the other halt tothe State. The 
beneficiary must have a direct interest in the life of the insured. Companies 
doing business under this act shall furnish annually to the Insurance Department a 
list of their agen's, who may be served with legal! processes binding on the com- 
panies. 

MINNESOTA. 


The legislature has adjourned. The following was the most importan insurance 
bill passed : 


An Act to authorize and regulate within this State, the business of insurance other 
than life, fire and marine. 


SECTION 1. That no company or association formed under the laws of this Sta e, 
or any other State, or foreign government, shall, directly or re transact the 
business of insurance in this State, other than that provided for by law in the de- 
partments of life, fire and marine insurance, without receiving a certificate of 
authority from the Commissioner of Insurance. 

SEc. 2. Nosuch company or association shall be authorized by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to transact business herein unless possessed of an actual paid- 
up capital of at least one hundred thousand dollars, and a deposit of at least one 
hundred thousand dollars, with the State Treasurer of this State, or with 
the chief financial officer or Commissioner ot Insurance of the State where 
such company or association is organized, duly assigned to such officer in 
trust for the benefit of all policyholders. Said deposit shall consist of bonds 
or stock of the United States or of the State where such company or association is 
organized, or of bonds and mortgages on improved unimcumbered real estate, 
worth double the sum loaned thereon. The market value of such deposited secur- 
ities shall at all times be equal to one hundred thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. Such companies or associations shall be required to comply with the 
laws of this State regulating the business of life insurance in respect to the a 
pointment of an attorney to receive process, making annual statements of financial 
condition, the payment of taxes, and with all the other requirements as far as ap- 

licable. The Commissioner of Insurance shall compute the reserve fund to be 

eld by such companies or associations by taking fifty per centum of the ypaeeme 
received Ly all risks not expired at time of making such computation. enever 
the capital of any —e or association authorized under this act shall become 
impaired to the extent of fifteen per cent, or shall otherwise become unsafe, it shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of Insurance to cancel the authority of such com- 
pany or association. 

Sec. 4. The words ‘‘ company ” or “ association,"’ as used in this act, shall be 
construed to mean any company, association, corporation, partnerships, individual 
or association of individuals doing or attempting to do business herein under any 
charter, compact or agreement or s:atute of this state, or any other state involving a 
guaranty, contract or p ledge of insurance other than life, fire or marine underwriting. 

SEc. 5. It shall not be lawful for any person to act within this state as agent or 
otherwise in receiving or procuring applications, or in any manner, directly or indi- 
rectly, to aid in transacting the business of insurance permitted by this act, without 
procuring frcm the Commissioner of Insurance a certificate of authority—such 
authority shall desigt.ate the name cf the person authorized, and the name of the 
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company or association for which he is to act as agent, and the special kind of in- 
surance to be solicited. . 

Sec. 6. Every violation of any of the provisions of this act shall subject the — 
violating to a penalty of two hundred and fifty dollars for each violation, which shall 
be sued for and recovered in the name of the state of Minnesota, by the county 
attorney of the county in which the party violating shall reside, upon complaint of 
any individual, and the penalty when recovered shall be paid into the treasury of 
such county. In case of non-payment of such penalty, the party so offending shall 
be liable to imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months in the discretion of 
any court having cognizance hereof. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Insurance to notify the county attorney of the proper county in writing of any offense 
under this act which may come to his knowledge, and it shall thereupon become 
the duty of such county attorney to at once cause proceedings to be taken for the 
punishment thereof. In case any courty attorney shall wilfully neglect or refuse to 
perform his duty under the provisions of this act, he shall be liable toa penalty of one 
hundred dollars for each and every offense; and the Governor may, in case of any 
such neglect or refusal, appoint some other person or persons to perform the duties 
prescribed by this act, who shal], upon being so appointed, have like powers and 
duties under this act as county attorney. And in case.of such appointment of any 
person in place of the county attorney to rege for violation of this act in any 
c_unty, the county commissioners shall allow and pay to such prosecuting attor- 
ney a reasonable compensation for all services performed by him as such prose- 
cutor. 

SEc. 7. This act shall not be held to apply to hail insurance companies organ- 
ized under the laws of this State, nor to mutual aid associations, benefit societies or 
co-operative life insurance socie ies wherever organized. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved March 5, 1881. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Under the caption, ‘‘All Insurance Legislation Throttled—Adjournment With- 
out Any of the Eighteen Bills Passing ’’—The Coast Review, just received, says: 


‘California, we trust, may never again be inflieted with a similar legislative body 
to that one just adjourned (March 5). We thought the Legislature of 1880 bad 
enough, but we commend the session of 1881 as the most questionable set of law- 
makers that ever disgraced this State. The editor of this journal worked with 
Messrs. Dornin and Bromwell in giving battle to the dangerous and formidable 
measures introduced this session of our legislature, and in simple justice to these 
gentlemen, we give it our opinion that their efforts were excellently planned and 
their zealous work effective. The underwriters generally owe them a debt of grati- 
tude for having so signally overcome the enemy, and for two years at least saved 
California the disgrace of iniquitous statutory laws affecting the interests of in, 
surers, both American and foreign. We accord George D. Dornin and L. L. 
Bromwell the deserved credit of having made a most successful and gallant fight, 
and congratulate their principals, the Board of Underwriters, over their deliverance 
from the threatened thraldom of valued policy laws, standard form of policies, ex- 
cessive taxation, and the host of other equally abominable measures cropping out 
of our last Legislature now adjourned sine die." 


NEVADA, 

The insurance bill introduced by Senator Brumsey, providing an insurance code 
reasonable and fair, passed both Houses and has been approved by the Governor. 
Companies of other S’ates doing business in Nevada are required to have a paid- 
up capital of not less than $200,000 ; a resident agent must be authorized to accept 
legal service; each foreign company must have $200,000 deposited in the United 
States in excess of its liabilities in this country ; controller to charge $100 for certi- 
ficate to do business ; agents to pay quarterly license of $15 in county where they 
do business. A previous act ‘‘to tax and regulate foreign insurance companies” 
is repealed; mutual life companies possessing $1,000,020 or more assets, exempt 
from the requirements regarding capital. Severe penalties are imposed for viola- 
tions of the law. The following is the section designed to prevent over-insur- 
ance: 

‘In the event of the total destruction of any insured property on which amount of 
the appraised or agreed loss shall be less than the total amount insured thereon, 
the insuring company or companies shall return to the insured the unearned pre- 


mium for the excess of insurance over the ep or agreed loss, to be paid at 
the same time and in the same manner as the loss shall be paid. 





Fire Underwriters Association of the Pacific. 


THE fifth annual convention of the Fire Underwriters of the Pacific 
coast, held on the r5th and 16th of February, appears, from the report of the pro- 
ceedings published in the last issue of The Coast Review, to have been, like the 
previous meetings of this association, a gathering of sociable and distingue under- 
writers of the far west. Nothing of a very important nature was transacted, the 
speeches manifested general good feeling over the improved times, and not the least 
feature of the convention was the association banquet given at the Maison Dorée 
on the evening of February 16. The following were the officers and executive com- 
mittee elected for the ensuing year: President—L. L. Bromwell; Vice-President— 
George F. Grant; Secretary and Treasurer—J. W. Staples; Executive Commitee 
—George W. Spencer, E. W. Carpenter, C. Mason Kinne. 





Incendiarism in England. 


THERE have been no less than five attempts at arson at Burnley since 
the 6th inst., and a reward of £50 has now been offered for the conviction of the 
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offenders. These attempts at incendiarism, we should think, will lead the insur. 
ance companies to review their present policy of accepting cotton mill risks at a 
reduction of from twenty per cent and upwards below the recent tariff rates. The 
attempts at arson appear to be both frequent and determined in this district. Lagt 
week an attempt was made to set two mills on fire at Burnley, namely, one of Ald. 
erman Kay's mills and one belonging to Messrs. W. Jackson, Sons & Company, 
In each case the mills are occupied by the owners, and they stand almost opposite 
each other inParliament street. In both instances the window panes are small, 
and one pane in a window had been broken. In the case of Mr. Kay's mill a 
piece of burning paper had been put through the window which alighted within 
about three inches of a ‘‘lap,”” which hed just been taken of the scutcher. There 
was other cotton near, and had this caught fire the whole in the room would have 
keen set ablaze, as there was a considerable quantity in stock. The room, how. 
ever, is fire-proof. In the case of Messrs. Jackson, Sons & Company, there are 
marks on the whitened wall where the matches have been struck, then they have 
been thrown on a carding engine, a ‘‘lap’’ was completely burnt off, and the card- 
ing-engine slightly damaged. Luckily there was no wind at the time to carry the 
fire forward, and the floor was clean, so that as the cotton first set on fire was 
burnt out it expired. A similar attempt was made at Finsley mill. No motive can 
be assigned for this dastardly conduct, for so far asis known the masters and work- 
ptople are on the best of terms. 

The manufacturers are taking every precaution to frustrate these dastardly at- 
tempts by appointing steady night-watchmen over their premises. We trust that 
an example will soon be made of some of the offenders, as a deterent to such evil 
practices. In the meantime, the insurance companie: will doubtless be somewhat 
chary about accepting Burnley Cotton Mill Risks.—Post Magazine. 





Change in the Western Management of the Niagara Fire. 


A MATERIAL change has been decided upon in the management of 
the western territory of the Niagara Fire Insurance Company. The central de- 
partment, under George K. Snider, at Cincinnati, O., the northwestern depart- 
ment, under David Beveridge, at Chicago, and the Michigan department, under 
Fred. E. Burt, at Detroit, are to be consoidated into one general department at 
Chicago, under the management of Mr. I. S. Blackwelder, at present assistant 
manager of the Lancashire Insurance Company in its Western Department, and 
for years well and favorably known to western underwriters as an able intelligent in- 
surance man. Gen ral Snider continues with the Niagara as its general agent, in 
the field he has so long supervised, as does Mr. Burt, with additional territory to 
care for. Mr. Beveridge desiring to take a needed rest, tenders his resignation, with 
good wishes to the company and its agents, which is fully reciprocated on their 
part. This new departure means business on the part of the company. Its new 
manager will assume the position on April 1. The large and handsome quarters 
at No. 155 La Salle street, Chicago, have been secured, which will be decidedly 
more central and accessible than the present office of the company. All the lead- 
ing agency companies are in the building to be occupied, or in its immediate 
vicinity. 





’ Sex and Population. 


OF our 50,152,866 population, 25,520,582 are males and 24,632,284 are 
females. The proportion of the female population to the male has decreased dur- 
ing the past decade. In 1870 there were 97,801 females to every 100,000 males. 
The census of 1880 reveals the fact that there are but 96,519 females to every 1c0,- 
ooo males, There are thirty States and territories in which males predominate, 
and seventeen States in which womankind hold sway. The following table (the 
first of the kind yet presented), shows the per cent of excess in the States having a 
larger proportion of male inhabitants: 

MALES IN EXCESS, 








| Per cent || Per cent 
ent | Per ce 
lof excess.\| STATE. of excess. 








1 Mississippi 4-10 16 Michigan 11 3-10 

2 Vermont 8-10 |} 17 Minnesota | 45 g-10 
Ohio 1 8-10 18 New Mexico --| 16 5-10 

2 19 Kansas 16 g-10 

2 2-10 20 Nebraska 22 6-10 

2 5-10 21 Colorado 43 6-10 
7 West Virginia 3-310 ; | 44 8-10 
8 Indiana 4 4-10 23 California | 

9 Illinois 6 4-10 24 Dakota : 

to Arkansas 7 25 Washington Territory 

11 Wisconsin 7 26 Idaho . 

7 2-10 27 Wyoming 

8 2-10 28 Nevada 

9 2-10 29 Arizona 

II 2-10 30 Montana 














From this it will be seen that the males exceed the females by less than two pet 
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cent in Mississippi, Vermont and Ohio ; by less than five per cent in Kentucky, 
Delaware, Florida, West Virginia and Indiana; by less than ten per cent in II- 
linois, Arkansas, Wisconsin, Utah, Missouri and Iowa. It will be observed that 
in Texas, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Kansas and Nebraska, the excess 
of males exceeds ten per cent, but comes within twenty-five per cent. Colorado, 
Oregon and California may be classed between twenty-five and fifty per cent, and 
then, beginning with Dakota, the excess of males increases, until in Montana they 
reach 158 per cent. In the following seventeen States there is an excess of females : 


FEMALES IN EXCESS. 





















| | 
Per cent | Percent 
STATE, lofescess. STATE. efencess. 
Se 
a care | 2-10 10 Virginia .......... 
. | ame ee _ | 4-10 11 South Carolina... 
Tennessee -- -| 4-10 12 North Carolina... 
Louisiana --- -| 5-10 13 New Hampshire............. | 
* New Jersey .-------------------- | 2 14 Connecticut ....-...-....---- | 
& Geor 1A. -----2----2----2eeee eens | 21-10 || 15 Massach setts.........-.---- 
Maryland ...-------------------- 2 3-10 || 16 Rhode Island........-...----| 
cai sdkersenesees e--| 2 7-10 17 District of Columbia 
g New York...----------+--------- 2 8-10 














Here one finds that Maine, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Maryland, Alabama, New York, Virginia and South Carolina all have 
an excess of female population of less than three per cent; North Carolina, New 
Hampshire and Connecticut less than four per cent; Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, less than eight per cent, and the District of Columbia less than thirteen per 

nt. 

"The following table shows the changes since 1870 in the relative proportions of 
sexes as expressed by the number of females to 100,000 males : 











































Actual Actual 
a Decrease 
Q r) 
STATE. Seenale STATE. Fevale 
Popula- Popula- 
tion, tion. 

BE a tinsccuweenacscscceteuse 14 DOR cscownsesess ects sonsecie 134 
eee eee 163 ES acs: nites ennendesamitd 136 
“aes ane 240 IN Gets deta ann waiemameainl 194 
ee 334 Vermont .....-.- = 355 
Rhode Island - 379 Kentucky. -- 446 
New Jersey. 523 Minnesota. -- 658 
Maryland ... - 33° ississippt .... ..-. -....-.------ 734 
Massachusetts.... .....-.- as 20 New Hampzvhire................ 1,090 
District of Columbia........------ 737 oo See See 1,111 
DE cacacconcossccceccscccuccosce 767 GEN phebcceccnesenssnsuewnaties 1,128 
NS ree | 961 Pci. siesctascnacdbesewe 1,262 
ee 1,024 WEEE: VOID «5 oc ccceccvsence 1,696 
PIER. sc cccncccsscecccgsoence 1,414 0 eae 1,843 
SED xquncaceccsscvbscansccnsen 3,163 i 1,904 
WEREEPOR 2... ceccccceccoccccess 35579 WEES 2. ccccccs: ccccccesese 2,090 
See 4,517 South Carolina | 2,182 
Sa ee 5,368 Georgia.......... 2 334 
ER apbsndveeinn satceusstes 6,532 Virginia......-. 2,307 
Nebraska . 6,856 Arkansas. 2,399 
Montana .. 16,152 North Carolina 3,111 
Nevada ... ---| 16,974 || Texas.......- - 338 
Wyoming - etckneeneciod —— 2 ene 3,460 
Idaho ..... ---------| 26,304 | New Mexico 95747 
i CARON cnecasacéicncosoessenens, 20,394 





From the above it will be seen that Arizona, California, Dakota, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Washington Territory and 
Wyoming, all having an excess of males in 1870, have increased their female pop- 
ulation during the decade. The States in which females were in excess in 1870, 
and in which the proportion of females has increased during the decade, are Con- 
necticut, District of Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Tennessee. In Arkansas, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia and Wisconsin males predominate, 
and these States show that the proportion of femaes has decreased since 1870 
Females are in excess in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, New Hampshire, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia, and were in excess in Mississippi, but dur- 
ing the past decade the proportion of females to males in these States has decreased. 








—Our fire insurance stock and dividend tables, on another page, 
show a general improvement in the prices of stocks since January1. During the 
Past week, shares of the following New York companies were sold at an advanced 
Price: Hanover, 157 (previous sale, made March 4, 155) ; Manhattan, 108 (previous 
sale, March 7, 105); North River, 115% (previous sale, December 8, 112%); 
Pacific, 242 (previous sale, some months back, 226); Peoples. 116% (previous sale, 
November 6, 112); Peter Cooper, 204 (previous s le, January 19, 198); Phoenix, 
127% (previous sale, March 4, 125); United States, 131% (previous sale, January 
96, 130%). Ofall the sales made last week only one company showed a decline, 





COMPANIES AND AGENTS. 


The Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


THE increasing prosperity of the South is nowhere more plainly shown 
than in the growih of the Southern Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Ken- 
tucky. From small! beginnings the officers have seen the company gradually at- 
tain strength, until to-day it stands high in the favor of its many patrons. The 
popularity of the company is very great, which is owing, in a large measure, to the 
confidence placed in the management. The statement for the year 1880 shows the 
company to be in much better condition than ever before—the assets amounting to 
the very satisfactory sum of $1,052,080. The investments of the company have 
been made with judicious care, bonds and mortgages of known value forming a 
conspicuous feature thereof. Exclusive of a re-insurance reserve of $842,505, the 
company has a surplus as to policyholders of $179,010. From this it would appear 
that the company is worthy of confidence and patronage. Its policyholders are 
found among the best people of the territory occupied, and itis performing a good 
work. The management of the company is in competent hands, as is evidenced 
by the record made. With J. B. Temple as president, and L. T. Thustin attend- 
ing to the duties contingent upon the secretaryship, the fuiure of the Southern 
Mutual Life is to be anti-ipated with much pleasure. 





Ohio Insuran-e Company, of Dayton. 


THE Ohio Insurance Company, of Dayton, Ohio, was organized in 
February, 1865, and issued its first policy on the 27th of March, 1865. Starting 
with an authorized capital of $150,000, with only $21,500 paid up, the company has 
continued on in its career of success and prosperity. In 1875, notwithstanding the 
hard times, which had bankrupted many larger companies, the Ohio made the fol- 
lowing clean statements: cash capital, $64,552.50; stock notes, $42,977.50; all 
other liabilities, $39,809.29; net surplus, $23,515.52; total assets, $170,824.81. At 
the close of 1878, the cash capital having been increased to $150,000, the Ohio 
issued a statement, which showed that the company had continued on its course 
of prosperity—cash capital, $150,000; all other liabilities, $37,596; net surplus, 
$24,575; assets, $2r2,c 00. 

The business of the Ohio is confined almost entirely to the State from which it 
takes its name, although it has a few agencies in Illinois and Michigan. The suc- 
cess of the Company is due largely to the long experience and great underwriting 
ability of Mr. W. H Gillespie, Secretary and manager. 

From the January statement of the Ohio, which ap>ears in our advertising col- 
umns, it will be seen that the company offers good indemnity to all who have taken 


its policy. 





R. S. Critchell & Co., Chicago. 


THIS is one of Chicago’s leading local agencies. The Messrs. 
Critchell have been for many years engaged in the local busiress in Chicago, and 
possess the advantage of having a thorough and ex‘ensive acquaintance with the 
leading citizens and business men of the Western metropolis. They are thorough 
business men and underwriters of long experience. Representing, as they do, a 
splendid line of companies (the Phoenix Assurance Company,of London; the 
Springfield Fire and Marine, of Massachusetts ; the Lumbermens, of Philadelphia; 
Fire Insurance Company of the Countyof Philadelphia; the Enrerprise, of Cin- 
cirnsti and the First National, of Massachusetts), having nearly rine millions of 
asse’s, the agency of R. S. Critchell & Co. commands a good share of busiress 
residence-property insurance, on which they have realized a handsome profit for 
their companies. 





The National Life Insurance Company, of U. S. of A. 


THE National Life, of the United States, the only one-million-dollar- 
capital life insurance company in the United S ates, had a profi able experience 
last year. The assets on January 1, 1881, amounte1 to $3,835,334, and the liabili- 
ties on policyholders’ account (reserve computed at six per cent), to $2,431,740— 
leaving a surplus of $1,403,594. The corresponding surplus on the same day of 
the previous year was $1,368,608. The ratio of surplus to total liabilities, except 
capital, on January 1, 1880, was 52.1 per cent and the same ratioon January 1, of 
this year was 56.3. If comparison of the present state of thi>gs with past condi- 
tions be a criterion of progress or de’erioration—and no one can deny that it is— 
then the National Life, of the United Stat»s should be commended to seekers of 
life insurance as a progressive company, worthy <f trust. Depreciation in values 
caused by the hard times had no palpable eftect upon this company and its assets 
are more abundant than ever, and quite as available. The company’s theory that 
dividends to policyholders is practically a misnomer and that the correct plan 
should advocate no dividend payments and a corresponding reduction of prem- 
iums, is rigidly adhered to, its managers having maie it notable for the equitable 
rates at which insurance is furnished the public. The directors of the company, 
embracing the president and secretary, contixue as fol’ows: J. Adler Ellis, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Antes, secretary; Van H. Higgins, Adam S. Pratt, B. V. Page, 
Anson It»ger, Matthew Loflin, Charles Hitchcock, George W. Cothran, C. G, 
Hammond and George H, Laflin, 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





Net nee 
‘ Book IVIDEND 
Sepia Vatweoy| Pato. 
January t, Stock 


Net | Last 


Deve Latest SALES 


Capital oF Stocks, 


Btn | - NAME OF COMPANY. 
1881. 


Per $100, - 
1881. Fan. %, | 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





Price 


Par Value 
of Stock. 
Par Value 
of Stock. 

Price of Latest 
Sales af Stock. 
(Per Cent.) 


Per Ct.| Date. 188. Date. [Per Ct 


| 








A 300, $167.03 | ae ° Etna, Hartford $3,000,000 | $190.97 | Jan., '8: 
200.97 = 
‘ 233-74 | : |Feb. 17,’81 American, }eston 300,000] 4351.71 | Jan., '81 
‘American Exchange 139.70 | bea | Feb. 23,’8t American, Newark : 600,000} 224.83 Mar. 
266.56 | Feb. | Dec.31,’80 


n 
n 
wn 





| < ; American, Philadelphia 400,000} 260 24 | Oct.,” 
Feb. t0,’81 American Central............-.-..- 300,000] 183.43 | Jan., 


| ; Armenia, Pittsburgh | 100 250,000 | 112.40 | Jan., ” 
Feb 4 - Atlantic, Providence } y 200,000} 108.95 | Jan.,’ 
|Feb.16,’81 


Brooklyn ‘ 242.92 
Buffalo ¥ 103.25 
Buffalo German ....-.-.--- 200,000 | 322.04 
Citizens . -. oa 300,000 | 264.54 
i 210,009 | 188.20 
Commonwealth, Boston 500,070 | 104.98 | Oct.,’ 
IFeb. 10,’81 Connecticut, Hartford 3,000,000] 128.77 | Jan.,’ 


Clinton .......- 250,000,| 152.89 IF eee 
eb.17,’81 


Columbia ..-.. 300,000 | 100.49 | 
200,000 186.54 | 
Commercial 200,000 | 148.30 

Continental 1,000,000 | 225.61 | 


Detroit, Detroit 250,000} 203.61 | July,’ 
Eliot, Boston 200,000} 172.69 | Oct.,’ 


aN a 
NUwuw Wu su Oo 


Jan 24,’81 
| Equitable, Providence 200,000] 135 63 | jan., 
300,000 | 309.39 | |Jan 26,’81 
Empire City 200,000 | 137.03 } 

Exchange 200,010 | 142.79 
Farragut ee 200,000} 166.59 
Firemens 204,000 | 136.89 


Fire Association, Philad Iphia 500,000} 342.23 | July,’ 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 300,000} 108.26 | Jan., 


RK 


Ww Ouws 


Firemens, Baltimore 378,000 | 120.14 | Jan.,’ 
ee 250,000} 120,12 | Jan., 


alll 


Firemans Trust 150,000] 142.71 
Franklin and Emporium. 200,000 | 172.71 
German American 1,000,000} 225.61 
Germania 1,000,000} 184.21 
Glens Falls 200,000 | 366.04 


500,000; 2:18.92 | July, 
200,000 | 107.08 


Un oun 


200 ,0O0O 100.74 
400,000 335-75 
200,000 164.53 
Greenwich 200,000 | 267.23 
nae 200,000 | 111.38 
Hamilton 150,000} 188.83 
Hanover @ 1,000,000} 266.13 | 


ros: 3," - i , Phi i 300,000] 282.33 
Feb. 9, 

|Mar. 2, 3, Hartfird, Hartford 1,250,000 | 194.23 
|Mar. 17,'81 Ins, Co. of North America, Phila.... 2,000,000 | 222.75 
|Feb. 2, 81 Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 200,000} 219.81 
|Mar.12,"8t 


UNWwWnNw 


200,000 | 121.56 
3,000,000 | 154.64 | 

500,000 129.76 | 
Importers and Traders -. 200,000} 138.23 
200,000 109.58 


Manufacturers. Boston 500,000} 164.97 
| Mar.16,’81 Mercantile, Cleveland 200,000] 159.84 
|Mar. 3, 81 


UauUan 


Mercantile Marine, Boston 400,000} 152.94 
|Jan. 26,’8: Merchants, Providence 200,000] 143.01 
| Feb. 18,’81 
|Feb. g, ’81 Merchants, Newark 400,000 | 209.08 
Feb. 21,’81 National, Baltimore 200,000] 117.18 


efferson 200,010] 251.68 
ings County. - 150,000 | 236.68 | 
Knickerbocker 280,000] 100.82 | J 

La Fayette 150,000 | 165.28 | 


os 


UsXNnN OMe Use wU uunow 


|Feb. 21,’81 National, Hartford 600,000] 170.04 
| Feb, 23,’81 5 Neptune, Boston 300,000] 153.06 
| Feb. 18,81 
|Maz 21,'81 Newark City, Newark 200,000] 160.09 
Mar. 16, "81 Newark, Newark 250,000] 234.27 
Jan. 18,’81 
Feb. 17,’81 New Hampshire, Manchester 250,000] 168.51 
Feb. 17,' "81 North American, Boston 200,000] 143.72 
|Dec.22,’80 
|Feb. 17,’81 Northwestern National, Milwaukee 600,000} 134.20 
| Orient, Hartford 500,000] 136.52 


200,000 | 115.35 | 
150,000 | 105.12 
300,000 154.01 | 
300,000 | 103.°2 
250,000 | 152.22 
Manuf'rs a1 and Builders - . 200,000] 196.31 
150,000 212.99 
Mechanics and Traders... 200,000 | 217.60 
Mercantile 200,000 | 115.08 
200,000 | 172.69 | 





| June, ’80 a 
| Jan.32,’81 Pennsylvania, Phila 400,000 | 321.22 
200,000 | 174.67 | |Jan 26,’8: Peoples, Newark 300,000] 110.51 
200,000 | 160.77 | |Feb. 2,’81 
4 New York and Boston... 200,000] 100.64 ¢  |Feb.15,'8: Peoples, Trenton 300,000] 164.48 
New York Bowery 300,000} 249.19 Pi cenix, Hartford 1,000,000] 209.64 


d Metropolitan Plate Glass 100,000} 121.54 
200,c0d | 132.80 | 


uUunNnuun 


= 
° 





New York City 300,000] 105.7% . Jan. 31,81] 75 Prescott, 1 200,00c | 155.87 
New York Equitable eset 210,c00| 253-73 | i Feb. 18, 81 /ashi " i 400,c0o| = 123.26 
New York F 200,000 | 149.35 4 Jan 26,81 
iag: 500,000} 223.67 7 Mar.22,’8: ; 200,000! 105.67 
RR eS Tt 250,000} 100.49 | iy 200,000 | 111.44 








North River 350,000] 128.72 i 4 Mar.16,’ 1 Shoe and Leather, Boston 400,000 | 146.81 
200,000 | 314.34 8 Mar.16,’81 Springfield, Springfield 1,000,000 | 136.19 
200,000} 154.55 6 |Feb. 6,’81 

Peoples. .......- 200,000} 152.85 | Jan. Mar.16,’81 St. Paul, St. Paul 400,000} 139.62 ; 105 
Peter Cooper 150,000 | 235.22 | s Mar.16,’81 





Traders, Chicago 500,000 | 144.21 . 125 


1,000,000} 140.14 | . 5  |Mar.:8,’82 
200,000} 119.54 bs |Mar.11,’81 .| Union, Philadelphia 500,000 120.38 160 
Republic 300,000} 4112.60 | Jan. United Firemens, Philadelphia 200,000| 11:.42 |S 


Rochester German... _- 200,000} 161.75 | 
200,000} 184.14 . |Feb. 15,’81 Washington, Boston 400,000 | 188.96 Oct., 80 150 


200,0c0| 187.57 ‘ an. 19,’81 
Star 500,000/ 121.76 +» 781 | far. 5, "81 
oh | pn aa o | Nov 17,'80 aThe Hanover’s capital was increased from $500,000 to $1,000,000 in January, 1881. 
ends F ; | 6 Has re-insured its outstanding risks and retired from business. 

300,000} 127.69 3 .21,'81 ¢ No dividend has been paid by the New York and Boston since its organization in 1876, 
poor omer | jen’ ; d@ Devoted to insuring plate glass against breakage exclusively. 

200,000 | 164.57 | July,’ ¢ With an additional dividend of 3% per cent on the reserve fund. 
300,000} 150.33 | Feb..’81 Dec. 29,’80 
250,000 | 279.83 | Jan., ’81 | Jan. 19,’81 
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MERE MENTION. 





__The new representative of the Norwich Union at Lynn, Mass., is 
announced to be Ezra Baker. ) 

—The Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company is negotiat- 
ing for admittance to California. 

—Henry Clark has been appointed agent of the Metropole Insurance 
Company at Springfield, Mass. 

—Pell, Wallach & Co. represent the Boatmans Fire and Marine In- 
surance Company in New York. 

—The Niagara Fire Insurance Company will remove its offices 
shortly to No. 145 Broadway, N. Y. 

—E. W. Knott has been chosen to be Deputy-Superintendent by 
Superint-ndent John F. Williams, of Missouri. 


—M. S. Judah is announced to have procured the general agency at 
Chicago of the New York Life Insurance Company. 


—The St. Joseph, Mw., local board is fighting a hard fight against 


rate cutting. It is to be hoped that it will continue in the good cause. 


—Only twelve of the fifty-two life, fire and marine insurance com- 
panies doing business in the Dominion of Canada are native to that country. 


—M. Warner Hewes has been chosen to be the representative of 
the Fire Insurance Association (Limited), of London, fr the S:ate o fMaryland. 


—The accession of W H. McKennan to the insurance agency of V. 
B. Stewart, of Utica, N. Y , changes tre identity of the firm to V. B. Stewart & Co. 


—The Finance Committee of the Chicago City Council have recom- 
mended the purchase of one of Greenleaf's Water Towers for fire department use. 


—The Insurance Company of the County of Philadelphia, which is 
now doing a large and profitable agency bu iness, has decided to enter Massachu- 
setts. 


—The New Orleans representative of the North British and Mercan- 
tile Insurance Company, W. E. Fi'zgerald, killed himself on March 17, the weapon 
used being a pistol. 


—Frederick S. James, the well-known underwriter of No. 114 La 
Salle street, Chicago, represents the Fire Insurance Association (Limited), of Lon- 
don, as general agent for the Northwestern States. 


—Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s, article on “ Life Assurance Does Assure” 
has been printed in pamphlet fcrm by many of the life insurance companies, and 
can be had on application by any agent or other person. 


—William Fitch, Rhode Island agent of the A&tna Life Insurance 
Company, retires from business, and the Massachusetts and Rhode Island depart- 
ments have been consolida’ed, with headquarters at Boston. 


—George L. Chase, President of the Hartford Fire, of Hartford, 
James H. Hodges, Secre‘ary of the Star Fire, of New York, and Thomas F. 
Goodrich, secretary of the Niagara Fire, of New York, were in Chicago last week. 


—The local board in Joliet, Ill, which has been in a demoralized 
condition for some time, recenfly elected S. O. Simonds, president, and J. V. 
Park, secretary. The new officers insist on a strict observance of the rules of the 
board and everything is now going along smoothly. 


—There is a revival in favor of united operation among agents of 
companies doing business in Albany, N. Y. This is the result of the commenda- 
ble efforts of a committee of three (composed of G. A. Van Allen, James Hendrich 
and G. H. Russell) of the local board cf underwriters. 


—As was intimated some time ago, the Secretary of State and Insur- 
ance Commissioner will hereafter, possibly, be different persons in New Jersey, 
the Legislature having und-r corsideration a bill to create an independent and 
distinct Insurance Commissiorer, with a salary of $2500 per annum, who will be 
assisted by a $1500 deputy. 


—The following story told by The York, Pa., Daily is but an indica- 
tion of the general value put upon ‘‘co-operative” insurance by its so-called benefi- 
Ciaries: ‘A responsible gentleman, residing within about six miles of York, desires 
Us to state that he has a life insurance policy of $5000 on a subject seventy-seven 
years old, in a good company, which he wishes to trade on a horse, The assess- 





ments and dues are all paid up, and his only reason for trading it off is, he must 
have a horse. Persons interested, by calling at this office, will receive further in- 
formation.” 


—During February, Chicago had 39 alarms of fire, 2 second 
alarms, 1 third, and 45 stills. The total loss by fires during the month was $60,955, 
and the total loss to insurance companies, as near as can be ascertained, was 
$58,406. The insurance loss in February, 1880, was $297,335, and the correspond- 
ing figures for 1879 were $66,768. 


—lIt is proposed to change the California laws with regard to sen- 
tencing prisoners for life so as to allow the prisoner's term to expire at the date on 
which life insurance mortality tables indicate that his life should terminate, the cal- 
culation beginning with the day on which he was sentenced. As the prisoner will 
thus have some hope of future freedom, better behavior will be encouraged, and at 
the same time conscientious justice subserved. 


—We have received from the Review Publishing Company, London, 
a copy of the Review Almanack for 1881. It is replete with valuable information, 
and is full of statistical facts relative to insurance companies that cannot fail to be 
appreciated by underwriters, An alphabetical list of the directors and officers of 
insurance companies doing business in the United Kingdom is embraced in the 
Almanack, and will be found convenient for reference. 


—In 1876 the heirs of John Wright sued the Sun Mutual Life, the 
Citizens Life (of Canada) and the London Life (of England) in Canadian courts 
to recover $5000 from each of the three companies, being insurance on the life ot 
Wright. The defendants averred that the deceased had committed suicide, which 
circumstances seemed to indicae. After more than four years of litigation in 
vatious courts, the Supreme Court has at last finally decided the cace by a verdict 
of $5000 with interest against each company. 








THE 


National Life Ins. Co., 


OF THE U. S. OF A., 


WASHINGTON, 


PRINCIPAL BRANCH OFFICE, 


157 to 163 La Salle Street, - - - ~- Chicago, Illinois 


D.C 





DIRECTORS : 
. Alder Ellis, President, | Benjamin V. Page, | Charles Hitchcock, 
harles H. Antes, Secretary, Anson Stager George W. Cothran, 


Van H. Higgins, 
Adam §. Pratt, 


ACTIVE AND RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


CHARLES P. GRIFFIN, Manacer. 


143TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN. 4ST, 1881. 


Matthew Laflin, | c G. Hammond, 
rge in, 









ASSETS, 
United States Bonds. mae. value) — «--- $189,337.50 
City and Town Bon 124,825.00 
Corporate Stocks, ” and Corporate Securities........ ° 67,665.66 
Loans secured by Collaterals, (market value of Securities, $607,237.00) - --- - — 467,746.00 


Loans secured by First Mortgages os — Real Estate, (property mortgaged, origi- 
nally appraised at $3,93 
Real Estate owned by the 


== seman se by the Illinois Ins. Dept. at.. re oa eo -23 









COME it SEND IN Bt I ns pos dane ccecague cccccnseccewengpemeitiaense 172,570.69 
Loans — by Policies of this Company in force, (reserve on Policies, $52,- a 
iatninthinntss Se +-+quinbehkeriiplebesoeheenscaibeapinat sme dana 160.79 
Interest ~ PIE, COND cntantnnenbeccencert cien+abesees webpbedouiee dies 
Premiums, deferred and uncollected, PDs cwtenccncrciovendesntsdptnth vent 34,364 63 
ger Bec ccccevesenesensceseusnsconcessecessenssspeoeosetertese 2,040.94 
Wate easel, DOA G, GIB scnwceesee secs ccecsencespeseenneneuieeees $3,835.333.80 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, or Re-insurance Fund, on all Insurance obligations—A merican Expe- 
rience at 6 per -ent, as stipulated i in this Company's Policies, (net)........ $2,362,488.00 
Death Claims reported, eat eneaetgie se > ge sti 69,251.62 
Total Liabilities. JORUREY 8, 2088... 202-2 ence wnecncen coos cess seee cos Sovsst730-6 
Surplus, being Security Additional t to SIO ceccntitieecnsinaseceatinn tie 1,403,594-18 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, January 1, 1878, 148 per cent; January 1, 1879, 150 per 


cent ; January 1, 1880, 153 per cent ; January 1, 1881, 157 per cent. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 
The largest cash Capital of any Life Insurance Company in the world, viz: 
(full paid.) Depreciation in Values and hard times have not 
available assets. $157. ¢ Resources for each $100. of Liabilities. Definite — Con- 
tracts, at Low Rates of Premium. Dividends are thus Paid in advance. A strong, na- 
tional Institution, with an annually increasing Surplus. Careful and safe management. 


$1,000, 000.00 
and 
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IFFANY’S INSTRUCTION BOOK 


FOR FIRE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Published and for Sale by H.C. TIFFANY & CO., /nsurance Publishers, Chicago, lil. 


This book is recommended by many of the leading Underwriters. Every Agent should 
have a copy of this valuable work. Price $2.00 (post paid.) 


_ Attention is called to our Comsinep Poticy Fives, ExpiRaTIoN Books (40 different 
kinds), Proors or Loss, ApjuSTMENT Papers, SPECIAL AGENTS RECORDS AND BLANKS. 


All kinds of Insurance Blanks and Books in stock. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 








PROMINENT AGENTS. 








OHN S. SPANN & CO., 
Represent Liverpool and London and Globe and Fire Association. 
State Agency of a good company. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


We have room for 





M. CONDIT, ANAMOSA, IOWA, MANAGER 


e Watertown Fire Insurance Co. for Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota. Kansas Nebraska 
and Missouri (except local agency at St. Louis.) Correspondence solicited. 


TRAIGHT & LYMAN, INSURANCE AGENTS. 


No. 150 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








EO. W. NEFF & CO., GENERAL INSURANCE 


Agents and Brokers, No. 2 W. Third Street, Cincinnati, O. (Established 1865.) 
General Agents Central Department, Western Assurance Company, Toronto, Canada. 


ORRIS & BAYLY, Managers, Central Depart- 


ment (Kentucky and Tennessee) of the FIRE ASSOCIATION, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Louisville, Ky. 








Ben. Pueton. Mitton C. RANDALL. 


gon & RANDALL, 47 CARONDELET ST., 


‘ New Orleans, La. General Insurance Agents and Brokers, representing St. Paul, 
Metropole, and Philadelphia Underwriters. Tocorrespondents: We have unusual facilities 
for placing large lines of insurance, having made a specialty of this branch of the business 
for several years. Liberal commissions allowed. 








PIERCE, INSURANCE BROKER, 147 LA SALLE 


e Street, Chicago. Risks placed in any part of the United States. Correspondence 
with agents solicited 





ILYOU & PARKER, INSURANCE AGENTS, 


No. 71 Liberty Street, New York. Representing: Fire Association of Philadelphia ; 
Shawmut Insurance Company, Boston; Atlantic Insurance Company, of Providence. 





RANGER SMITH’S INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 
158 La Salle Street, Chicago. Established in 1873. 





OWLER & CODY, INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
Adjusters. Bradford, McKean County, Pa. 





6 tyrone & WM. A. GOODMAN, AGENTS, 142 


L La Salle Street, Chicago. Representing Firemans Fund, of California, Union, of 
California, and National Fire, of Baltimore. 





AW BROTHERS’ INSURANCE AGENCY, No. 59 


West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





OHN C. HALL & CO., FIRE AND MARINE IN- 

surance Agents, 320 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. General Agents Southwestern 

—— La Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris; Western Assurance Company, 
of Toronto. 





HOS. J. WOOD, STARKVILLE, MISSISSIPPI. 


General Insurance Agent and Adjuster. 





W. L. NELSON. J. M. HANKS. 


ELSON & HANKS, GENERAL INSURANCE AGEN- 


cy. Represent over Thirty Millions. Deals only in Reliable Indemnity. Helena, 
Arkansas. Our Mr. W. L. Nelson will give personal attention to any special business en- 
trusted to us, in territo Contiquens to our business. Refer without permission to General 
Agents at Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville and New Orleans. 





Baltimore, Md. 
ICHARD H. JONES, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


. ~ First National Fire Insurance Co,, Worcester Mass. No. Post Office 
Avenue. Post Office Box 859 4 eiadain 


R. S. CriTcHELe. C. R. Critcnece, W. Crrreunz, 


S. CRITCHELL & CO., FIRE INSuR. 


e@ ance Agency, 141 and 143 La Salle St., Chicago. 
Phoenix Assurance Company of London. 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co., of Mass. 
Lumbermens Insurance Co., of Philadelphia. 


County Fire Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, 
Enterprise F. & M, Ins. Co., of Cincinnati, 
First National Fire Insurance Co., of Mass, 


(COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCECo, 


OF LONDON. 





Western Dep't, Cuicaco, Itt.—C. F. Mullins, Resident Secretary. 
New Encianp Dep’t, Boston, Hass.—U. C. Crosby, General Agent, 
UNITED STATES BRANCH, ALFRED PELL, Manager, 
CHARLES SEWALL, Assistant MANAGER. 
New York Offices, - - - - 37 and 39 Wall St. 


ERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Assets January 1st, 1880,........ -----------+--------------- povendhedewesaekh 


Liabilities January 1st, 1880 
Surplus (Mass.) 4 per cent 





3,48 7,860.57 


310,865.65 
OFFICERS : 
Y¥AMES M. BARKER, Vice President. WILLIAM R. PLUNKETT, President, 
YAMES W. HULL, Secr’y and Treas. WM. H. HALL, Ass't Secretary, 


NEw YORK AGENCY, 271 Broadway, Cor. Chambers Street. 





RADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE CoO,, 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 





Cash paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 





T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. D. B. KEELER, President. 


OFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 115 Broapway, New York. 








Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 
Net surplus 





MARCUS F. HODGES, President. 
SAMUEL M. CRAFT, Vice-President. JOHN D. MACINTYRE, Secretary, 








EW YORK CITY INSURANCE CoO., 


No. 151 Broapway, New York, 
July 1, 1880. 





$410,828.25 
300,000.00 
90,958.20 


Assets 

Cash Capital 

Reserved for all Liabilities, including Re-insurance- . 
Net Surplus 19,869.95 


JOHN W. SIMONSON, President. 
J. DOUGLASS KINSMAN, Secretary. 
A. T. SMITH, General Agent, Chicago. 


MERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 


Or PHILADELPHIA. 





S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Streets. 





GEORGE W. HILL, President. 


AMAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Or New York. Broapway, cor. JoHN STREET. 
Capital invested in U. S. Bonds. 


Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance. 
Net surplus 


A. R. FROTHINGHAM, Vice-President. ISAAC R. ST. JOHN, President 
WM. R. MACDIARMID, Secretary. 


JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 











TANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Orrice, No. 163 Broap vay, N, Y. 
Capital paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance. 
Net surplus _ 
WU OUI akan ic doncdth banger ciecbsaeseesonss $435,730.60 
ROBT. H. MYERS, Secrerary. WM. M. ST. JOHN. Presipent. 


UDSON INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Orrice, No. s ExcHANGE Pace, Jersey Crry, N. J. 





Cah. cs cccccusss 
Insures against Loss by Fire at the lowest paying rates. 
JOHN H. LYON, Vice-President. JAMES GOPSILL, President. 
JOHN F. JENNE, Secretary. THOMAS M. GOPSILL, Treasurer, 





